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Another Prize Essay Contest 


The Religious Education Association at its recent Convention in Mil- 
waukee resolved to announce another prize essay contest for pupils of high 
school age. The committee in charge has prepared the following rules and 
suggestions : 


1. The topic for discussion in the essay is “HOW MAY YOUNG 


PEOPLE BE BEST EDUCATED RELIGIOUSLY FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN WORLD AFFAIRS?” 


2. Three prizes of $50, $25 and $10 are offered for the best papers 
submitted. 


3. The prizes are to be awarded to groups of high school age—not 
to individuals. Five or more persons working together will be considered 
a “group.” 

4. The committee suggests that the reports be formulated through Sun- 
day School class discussion, Young People’s Society meetings, or other 
group study. 


5. The maximum length of the essay is 2,500 words. 


6. All papers must be in the office of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation by March 1, 1926. 


7. All essays are to be unsigned, but accompanied by a letter giving 
the name an !.address of the group. 


8. The judges are to be a minister, a lady teacher, and a business man. 


9. The Religious Education Association invites correspondence con- 
cerning the contest. Address 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Reports of Experiments in Worship Desired 


The October issue of Reticious EpucaTion is to be devoted, in large 
measure, to a discussion of the subject of “Worship.” In order that no vital 
experimental work in this field may be omitted, the editors are desirous that 
members of the R. E. A. who are carrying on such experimentation will 
report for others the results of their experience. All reports should be 
mailed to the Religious Education Association, 308 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, not later than August 15. 














International Relations in the Light of Christian 
Ideals 


WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL* 


An introductory word may serve to make the subject more vivid and 
sharp in outline, and the discussion of it less vague, by making clear the 
attitude in which I approach it. 

First of all I am limiting the scope of the discussion to our own country. 
It is America only that concerns us, the international relationships of 
America. Certainly that is a big enough subject ; volumes would be required 
to do justice to it. There also lies our immediate responsibility. There has 
been too great a tendency for Americans to give advice to all the world, espe- 
cially to Europeans. It is time we were attending more seriously to the 
beam in our own eye. More things than charity begin at home; one of them 
is criticism; another is repentance. 

It should be made clear also that the speaker is a convinced Christian. 
With all my heart I believe that Jesus’ way of life, as set forth in His ideals 
and spirit, is the best way we can find to any real and permanent good for 
the soul or the society of men. Once we find His clear teaching, the matter 
is settled. 

It should also be stated that the theme will be handled in the concrete, 
as a matter of policy and program, and not merely as a matter of principle 
and ideal. One can hardly discuss a theme that way without having the dis- 
cussion tinged rather deeply with his own opinions and points of view. 

Perhaps there is need of one more general introductory statement; 
namely, that we always misrepresent Christ and Christianity if we fix our 
attention on any single principle or ideal, and identify Christianity with that. 
We must always, would we get the true view, avoid the Tolstoyan error of 
judging Jesus by a single saying. What we want is the clear white light, 
not one color of the spectrum. 

There are five great Christian ideals which shed light on the true way 
to right international relations for our country. 

First, and most fundamental, is the ideal of brotherhood. No one has 
begun to appreciate the genius of Christianity who does not see at the very 
heart of religion this vision of a brotherhood, a community transcending all 
the bounds of race, nationality, culture, language, and creed. One of the 
five vices which Saint Paul says that Christians should “put off” is the spirit 
of exclusiveness. “There cannot be,” he says, “Jew and Greek, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman. But Christ is 
all, and in all.” This conception of a brotherhood, started on its way to 
realization by the formation of a little group bound together by a common 
faith and a common spiritual experience, but never fully achieved until 
human society as a whole becomes the brotherhood, is at the very center 
of the Christian religion. Right international relations can be built solidly 
and lastingly on no other foundation than a strong faith in brotherhood, a 
faith which works by love. 

One of the surest, longest steps that could be taken here in America in 
the direction of right international relations would be a full acceptance by 
all professing Christians of the ideal of brotherhood, with all its implications. 





*Mr. Merrill is a minister of Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 
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The Christian should instantly condemn, and vigorously oppose, all mani- 
festations of the spirit that divides, all prejudice, racial, national, social, cul- 
tural. Books and articles that uphold the natural superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon, or the Nordic, or the White Race as a whole; or that assume the 
moral superiority of America to the rest of the world; or that foster suspi- 
cion, contempt, or dislike toward any particular group of folk, should be 
denounced by all Christians as unholy and unworthy. 

The Christian who would see our country set forward on the Christian 
road toward right international relations must set his face like a flint against 
all divisive and exclusive movements and tendencies, in the church, in 
political life, everywhere. Under whatever specious garb it masquerades, 
whether as “Americanism” in politics or as “Fundamentalism” in religion, 
or as anything else, the spirit that sets men in conflicting groups is of anti- 
christ, and the spirit that unites, and holds men together, is of Christ. 
America has a unique opportunity to show to the world how men of varying 
races, stocks, tongues, and cultures can live together in real unity. The hold- 
ing together of all sorts of people in a real and vigorous brotherhood, func- 
tioning strongly through a government of and by and for all the people— 
this is America’s finest contribution to internationalism. Woe to any Ameri- 
can who mars that splendid demonstration by stirring strife or preaching 
divisive doctrines! Doubly disgraceful is it if such a course is followed by 
one calling himself an American Christian; he is denying one of the funda- 
mental principles of Americanism and of Christianity. 

Away back in the second century someone wrote a letter to a man 
named Diognetus, in which he described in words of unequalled beauty and 
truth the proper function of Christianity in the world. This is what he 
says: “Christians are distinguished from other men neither by country, nor 
language, nor the customs which they observe. Every foreign country is to 
them a fatherland, and every fatherland a foreign country. To sum up all 
in one word—what the soul is in the body, that Christians are in the world. 
The soul dwells in the body, yet it is not of the body; and Christians dwell 
in the world, yet are not of the world. The soul holds the body together ; 
and it is Christians who hold the world together. God has assigned them 
this illustrious position, which it were unlawful for them to forsake.” 

That early writer caught the very spirit of the Christian religion: we 
can lose or ignore it today only at grave loss to religion, as well as to the 
peace and happiness of the world. Let everyone who names the name of 
Christ depart from all the iniquity of unbrotherliness, of the spirit that 
divides. 

The second Christian ideal that sheds light on the way to right inter- 
national relations is the faith that the vital element is the spiritual. 

Christianity is the antithesis of materialism in all its varying forms, 
whether coarse or subtle. It believes that the spiritual is the real. It trusts 
not in might nor in craft, but in spirit. The very secret of the method of 
Jesus, as Matthew Arnold has so finely said, is “inwardness.” “Brother- 
hood” must be more than a dream, an idea, a picture. It must be a motive, 
working in the hearts of men. Small progress will be made until the spirits 
of men are awakened, their hearts touched and changed. 

Hence to forward true evangelism and right religious education, is to 
advance the cause of internationalism. Men will not act in brotherly fashion 
until they feel and think in brotherly fashion. 
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Only a few days ago, a leader in educational and social life, a man 
known from coast to coast, counted by some an enemy of religion because 
of his keen criticisms uttered from time to time on current religion and 
theology, said to me in private conversation, “I have come to the firm con- 
viction that we shall never get far toward stable peace and right interna- 
tional relations except on a religious basis. Men’s hearts must be right, 
or we get nowhere.” He was giving voice to a basic Christian principle. 

It follows from this ideal that we count among the most hopeful and 
promising movements such as are trying to change the thoughts and feelings 
of men. The church is peculiarly our true field and force. In spite of the 
fact that I am deeply interested in it personally, I feel justified in reminding 
you of one movement of this sort ;—known as the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship Through the Churches. It is devoted to 
a single and very simple aim. Without waiting for church unity, or for any 
other desirable and necessary change, it aims to get the churchmen of every 
nation to function as agents of goodwill and friendship toward other nations 
and races. It has councils in twenty-eight nations. It holds regional confer- 
ences, and world conferences. It firmly refuses to be led aside from its 
one straight path. It keeps asking the religious leaders of each nation, what 
can you do to foster goodwill and friendliness and brotherly feeling between 
your own people and other people, particularly your national enemies? It 
is slow work, hard work, expensive work. But it is the Christian way, and 
therefore, the right way. 

It is in such movements and in such motives that we must trust. No 
outward scheme or method will get far without a spirit of goodwill. Kant 
recognized that fact in 1795 when he laid down, as one of the essential condi- 
tions of durable peace, a vast extension of the spirit of goodwill among 
all races and nations. 

The third Christian ideal which lights up the path leading to right 
international relations, is that of Incarnation. 

It is characteristic of the wonderful balance preserved everywhere by 
true Christianity that it adds to its absolute confidence in spirit the convic- 
tion that spirit must take on flesh if it is to be effective. Incarnation is a 
vital Christian principle. That which came to full glory in Christ must be 
active everywhere: spirit must take shape in concrete fact. The world is 
waiting, as St. Paul said, for a larger incarnation, “the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” Have you noticed how, in his thrilling stories of Polish his- 
tory, Sienkiewicz makes his characters exclaim, “the word is made flesh,” 
whenever some prophecy, or dream, or plan, comes true in fact? They 
make right use of a great Christian idea or conviction. Incarnation is the 
divine method all along the line of advance. With all its keen sense of the 
supernatural, it is amazing how little reliance the Bible puts on disembodied 
spirits. God always acts through men and institutions. 

That means that the Christian must not be content with theories and 
ideals and general principles of internationalism; he must give shape to 
them, however imperfectly, in actual working institutions. Long before the 
coming of Christ a prophet had a splendid vision of how one should come 
who should “speak peace to the nations,” do away with war, and rule as 
the Prince of Peace. Even in the dim light of that early day, how clear was 
his perception of the necessity that ideals take shape in processes and institu- 
tions, if they are to be effective. “Of the increase of His govermment and 
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of peace there shall be no end;” peace and government going on together, 
increase of peace depending on increase of government. There must be 
a definite outward form given to the inward spirit of brotherhood, a visible 
attempt at the realization of world unity. 

Here comes into clear view the vital importance of right thinking and 
right decision with regard to the League of Nations, the World Court, and 
all serious attempts at world-organization in the interests of durable peace. 
Aspirations for world brotherhood and peace without definite institutions 
to give expression to them are but disembodied spirits trying to function in 
a world of fact. The trouble with the beautiful song of “peace on earth, 
goodwill to men” is that so far only angels have sung it. It must be set 
to national anthems, sung by mighty choruses of men and women. 

It is high time America were putting aside her abstract and academic 
attitude toward international problems, coming out from the shadows of dis- 
trust and doubt, and definitely adopting and carrying through a policy of 
largest and fullest practical cooperation with other nations in the life of the 
world. It may be unwise to press just now the question of America’s 
entrance into the League of Nations,—though nothing is clearer than that 
America could readily enter with reservations that would obviate the disad- 
vantages feared and voiced by some honest opponents of such action. I say 
nothing is clearer than that; but perhaps this is clearer, that the League is 
not what many feared it might become. It is quietly going along, with no 
ambition to become a superstate, with no attempt to use armed force or 
threats or bluster, with no stubborn conviction that it is to be the agent 
‘to enforce the terms of the peace treaty; but as a strong, growing, means 
of effective and real cooperation of the nations in their common life and for 
the service of their common interests. Even if our country cannot, or should 
not, at present enter the League, it can and should adopt a policy of cordial 
recognition, goodwill and cooperation, toward the League as a going and 
valuable concern. 

The case is even more clear with regard to the Court of International 
Justice at the Hague. It is scarcely too much to say that not a single prac- 
tical argument has been advanced against American adherence to that body. 
A small group of obstinate Senators oppose it in a way which suggests what 
President Grant said when someone told him that Senator Sumner had 
spoken slightingly of the Ten Commandments. “Of course he would,” said 
Grant, “you know he didn’t write them.” With these exceptions the 
people of our country strongly favor our entrance. The religious forces of 
the country, by every possible test, show themselves overwhelmingly in favor 
of it. And, in truth, it is as we have said, the Christian attitude to trust 
not only in general principles, but in their embodiment in particular insti- 
tutions. To applaud international cooperation in general, and to protest 
against every attempt to realize it in particular is neither a reasonable nor 
a Christian course. 

A fourth fact about the Christian spirit and way is that always it is 
Cooperative and Positive, rather than individualistic and negative. 

The Christian religion is cooperative in spirit and method. Here also 
appears its delicate balancing of forces. No other religion appeals to the free 
conscience of the individual as does Christianity ; but it checks and balances 
the individual through ever calling him to work with other men of other 
minds. One cannot be a Christian alone, though he must ever be ready to 
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stand alone; such is the divine paradox of our faith. Christianity is essen- 
tially cooperative. There is need, painful need just now, of the exercise of 
this generous, fair spirit of cooperation. Christians are divided into oppos- 
ing camps through insistence on particular points of view, in a way which 
terribly impairs their effectiveness. The pacifist too readily assumes that 
the non-pacifist lacks religion; the non-pacifist assumes that the pacifist lacks 
sanity or courage. There is too much of the lamentably wrong attitude 
which assumes that he who differs with me cannot be a real Christian. 

There is urgently needed a large development of the spirit and method 
of cooperation among workers for peace and internationalism. We need 
mobilization of our forces, coordination, something like a General Staff. 
There are too many Peace Societies, and movements for Internationalism, 
each working independently, each getting in the way of others, and not 
infrequently getting hit. It would carry out a Christian principle if somehow 
there could be brought into effective operation a sort of General Staff to 
bring order into the crusade. 

It is Christian also to be positive rather than negative. The pursuit of 
peace has been terribly weakened through assuming too often and to too great 
an extent a negative and critical aspect. Many have thought it peculiarly 
Christian to be “non-resistant.” It is not Christian to be mon anything. The 
Christian way is to push positive efforts. Everything done to make more 
extensive and more real and powerful the great enterprise of missions, every- 
thing done to make Christianity a force in the world, is a service rendered 
to internationalism. We must take positive steps to do away with the causes 
of war, to reduce friction, to bring education into line with Christian ideals 
of brotherhood, fairness, and love; through insistence on the Golden Rule 
and the ideal of goodwill and brotherhood as practical principles for the 
guidance of diplomats and statesmen; through positive, aggressive uphold- 
ing of Christianity as the safe, sure, and right way. Christian goodwill is 
not a negation, synonymous with “good-nature,” or amiability. It is a posi- 
tive, active Christian principle. Peter rightly saw that the power of Jesus 
came not from His staying at Nazareth and being good, but from His going 
about doing good. 

One more ideal inherent in Christianity gives light on the way to inter- 
national relations. /t will not allow either time or eternity to stand in the 
way of the other. 

Christianity combines in the most amazing fashion loyalty to the distant 
perfect and readiness to’ take the next step. Somehow it is able to keep its 
feet on the ground without forgetting the stars. 

True, normal, wholesome Christianity has no trust in panaceas, no use 
for doctrinaire attitudes, no sympathy with the temper which is so set on 
the best that it will not move until the best is right at hand. 

It is strange how cranks have always been attracted to Christ and to 
Christianity. Strange, because Christianity has small affinity for crankiness. 
It walks hand in hand with common sense. Jesus was almost everything 
that men can be: but He was certainly not a fanatic or a bigot. 

We need to give full recognition to this ideal in our thoughts and plans 
for working out right international relations. One of the chief difficulties in 
America today is in the number of good men and women who have an 
ardent faith in the general principles of internationalism, but a complete 
inability to take any practical step toward it. There is need of uncompro- 
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mising crusaders, who paint pictures of the perfect, and refuse to be con- 
tent with anything less ; but progress is achieved by those who have the truly 
Christian spirit, who combine idealism with practical wisdom, and manage 
somehow to keep faith with the ideal and keep step with the crowd; who 
see the goal, and walk slowly toward it by any path that promises to lead 
to it. All honor to the abolitionists; but slavery was ended not by Wendell 
Phillips and his fellows, but by Abraham Lincoln and his fellows. All honor 
to the prohibitionists! But prohibition was achieved in America not by 
uncompromising advocates of that ideal, but by awakened men and women 
who would use local option, high license, anything to destroy the saloon. 
All honor to those who stand unflinchingly and uncompromisingly for the 
absolute “outlawry of war,” and will not be content with anything short 
of it! But war will be abolished only when a great body of men and women 
will take any step, support any institution, further any movement, making in 
that direction. There is a disposition among idealists to postpone all inter- 
national cooperation until all faults are eliminated from the Covenant of the 
League, and from the organization and working of the World Court; to 
demand that there be first a general agreement to “outlaw war” and to 
codify international law, before we enter into active cooperation with inter- 
national organizations that other nations are supporting. That doctrinaire 
attitude is inconsistent with the Christian spirit. There is a proverb that 
“the good is the enemy of the best.” It is just as true that the best is an 
enemy of the good. He who will not do anything until he can do everything, 
who will not take a step until the end of the journey is assured, who will 
not take part in any undertaking until it is free from flaw, is not showing 
the spirit of Christianity, which is essentially the spirit of daring, of will- 
ingness to take any step, however short, toward the ideal. 

The true Christian ideal was never more perfectly set forth than in 
the ancient picture of the ideal Servant of the Lord, of whom the two 
chief shining characteristics are these: that he will not fail nor be discouraged 
until he reaches the perfect ideal; and that, at the same time, he will not 
break the bruised reed or quench the dimly-burning wick. Unflinching loyalty 
to the ideal, and infinite and unfailing patience with the poor means at hand 
—these are the hallmarks of the Christian workman. He will never be 
content short of the perfect, the absolute. Yet he will never despise, or 
refuse to use, the poorest, weakest instrument at hand. 

Such are some of the Christian ideals which shed light on the way 
toward right international relations. Back of them all and through them 
all is a living, passionate, quenchless faith in God as Jesus reveals Him, and 
man as Jesus reveals him:—God who is marching on, through infinite delays, 
discouragements, and defeats, to a kingdom of perfect righteousness, peace, 
and joy; and man, who is God’s chosen instrument through which alone that 
kingdom may be realized. 

“Ah, come, let us cast off fooling, 
And put by ease and rest: 

For the cause alone is worthy, 

’Till the good days bring the best. 

Ah, come! Cast off all fooling, 

For this at least we know, 

That the dawn and the day are coming, 
And forth the banners go!” 




















The Religious Significance of International Relations 
(A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW) 


Ernest THOMAS* 


Perhaps the most remarkable saying of the Great War was that uttered 
by Lord Hugh Cecil in the British House of Commons when speaking 
against air reprisals. During German air raids on military objectives some 
English children had been killed and a clamor arose that our aviators should 
deliberately attempt reprisals; but Lord Hugh, the member for Oxford 
University, protested, saying, “We fight, Sir, primarily as Christians; only 
secondarily as Englishmen.” We are familiar with the English maxim, 
“Play the game, don’t play to win.” But when the game was war and the 
stake was the life of the empire there was courage in the demand: Better 
play the game as Christians and lose, than play to win as Englishmen. 
Clearly, behind such a speech there is something hidden. A viewpoint is 
revealed which one seeks to discover. Is it possible for one to come to such 
a viewpoint that, even under the utmost stress, one sees his national interests 
as subordinate to some common interest of a Christian society of peoples? 
This question leads us to consider the relation between Christian civilization 
and international obligations. 

The Christian movement started in the Roman empire, within which 
neither “national” nor “international” had any meaning. After four cen- 
turies, however, the empire collapsed and bequeathed only its ghost in 
Catholicism. For ten centuries the empire survived as a world order pos- 
sessing two phases—the Holy Roman Empire on the one hand, and the 
papacy on the other. Kings held their throne as responsible to and recog- 
nized by an authority which spoke for the common spiritual interests of the 
world. In the sixteenth century this in turn broke down before a two-fold 
movement which produced on the one hand a system of warring national 
states, each owing no allegiance to any higher authority or common interest, 
and on the other hand into equally warring and exclusive churches. And 
on a world whose spiritual authority was thus almost destroyed there broke 
the new modern age of commerce and industry. 

In Saint Joan, Mr. Bernard Shaw enables us to see the rise of National- 
ism with its two-fold result on medieval and feudal Europe. The archbishop 
is puzzled at Joan talking about all who speak English as Englishmen, and 
all who speak French as Frenchmen. She seems, he remarks, to think of all 
who talk French as being what the old Bible would call a nation. The Feudal 
Earl of Warwick sees disaster in this, for what do the people know about the 
nation or the king? Surely it is enough for them as heretofore to follow 
their feudal lord without asking about the far-off king. The archbishop on 
the other hand sees in this cleavage of the world society into separate national 
groups the disruption of God’s family, and sees nothing but wars ahead. 
Nationalism thus accomplished a two-fold task. It unified feudal groups into 
larger national wholes, and it tore asunder the Christian society, leaving only 
warring states each owning no sovereignty save its own will to power. 

Nationalism has had four centuries of Europe in which to do its work, 


*Mr. Thomas is Field Secretary of Evangelism and Social Service, Methodist 
Church of Canada. 
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and most nations have reached the point from which they see that, with the 
great boons, there has come a fearful legacy—a world with no inner unity. 
But just as the Great War has revealed this to the older nations, it has 
brought to Asiatic peoples for the first time the idea of nationality and has 
led them to drink deep of the wine of nationalism. While Europe seeks a 
way of escape from nationalism, Asiatic peoples are feeling the first thrill of 
a nationalism which offers them some freedom and means of self-expression. 

National patriotism thus reveals its two-fold character. It is the great- 
est power, save one, in the world for emancipating men from personal ego- 
ism. If ever a women trod the path to its limit that woman was Edith 
Cavell, the nurse who earned her death at the hands of a court martial by 
supreme service to her country. For nigh on two years she had made her 
home the headquarters of the French Intelligence Service behind the German 
lines, knowing that soon or late discovery and death must follow. As she 
was led to execution she uttered her noble dying words: “Now I see that 
patriotism is not enough.” There speaks an age which is dying. Patriotism 
is not enough. 

But ere we can escape the dominance of national patriotism and come 
to a more spiritual world view there are some basic confusions which must 
be cleared up. To begin with, we must analyze the attractiveness of that 
term “self-determination.” The term represents to most people the right 
of a community to ensure the security of that spiritual product which we 
call its culture. Yet only mischief ensues when we take for granted that 
cultural security is bound up with political separateness. Belgium has shown 
high political unity though it contains two fundamentally different national 
cultures. Switzerland, indeed, embodies within one political unity three dis- 
tinct racial cultures, French, German and Italian. Obviously, then, cultural 
security does not depend upon political separateness, nor does cultural diver- 
sity within a nation indicate national weakness or poverty of character. 

Another confusion to be cleared up is that which identifies the interest 
of some influential economic group within the nation, with the interest of 
the nation itself. For nearly sixty years the western nations of Europe 
based their foreign policy on the absolute necessity of keeping the Darda- 
nelles closed. All of a sudden, a few years ago those same peoples came 
to believe that supreme national interests demanded the opening of the 
Dardanelles. And this was given a religious sanction by the suggestion that 
we must open the Dardanelles, even by frightful war, so as to aid Arme- 
nian Christians against the unspeakable Turk. Once emotion is inflamed 
people can be trusted to ignore elemental geographic facts which show that 
Armenia is not dependent on the Dardanelles. A more significant fact was 
that just prior to this new demand for the opening of the straits the press 
had announced the confirmation of certain concessions in minerals of south- 
ern Russia, and the concessions were worthless unless the straits were opened. 
But what the Armenian Christians had to do with the matter none can say. 

Once the mind is cleared of these confusions, which are almost subcon- 
scious, we encounter traditions and influences which are quite clearly defined 
elements in our thought about international affairs. 

(1) The first serious difficulty to overcome is our love of domination. 
Anglo-Saxon peoples come by this quite honestly, for were not their fathers 
successful pirates? But for this they had never founded theEnglish nation. 
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And the ancient habit of mind is by no means extinct. It has given the spur 
to successful colonization and has colored much of our religion. While our 
missionaries are happily free from this disposition, no small part of the 
appeal on behalf of missions derives its power from the presupposition that 
it is our part to make other peoples like ourselves, and lead them to accept 
our culture. In certain very energetic forms of evangelistic activity the 
love of domination is outstanding—the determination to impose on others, 
and by any means whatever, what the evangelists regard as the one true 
faith. Until Christian churches purge themselves from this spirit of domi- 
nation, however masked and however glorified, little progress can be made 
toward a Christian world order. 

(2) The second serious barrier is found in passion born of prejudice. 
Prejudice is not necessarily culpable. It is simply judgment formed before 
the evidence is in. Regarding the recent great war it was impossible for 
any nation to have all the facts in 1914 and 1915. Hence prejudices were 
inevitable. But now we have new light. Even the British Foreign Office 
has spoken through its historical adviser in the new volumes of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica and informs us that many things which we were cer- 
tain took place in July, 1914, never occurred at all; while much which we 
have denied actually happened. Moreover, Professor G. P. Gooch in his 
“History of Modern Europe from 1878 to 1919” gives his authority as presi- 
dent of the English Historical Society to a frank array of documents which 
more than confirm the Foreign Office. All the same, most of the people are 
ruled by the prejudice formed in 1915. In France especially is there grave 
difficulty. Recently, some progress has been made towards pacification by 
what we know as the Dawes report. This report told little that French 
statesmen had not known for a year or two before. But no French states- 
man could have survived the week in which he told his people the truth. 
For France has not only an elected Chamber of Deputies, there is also an 
elected Senate such as some Canadians seek for their own land. But what- 
ever the perils of a chamber elected when the nation is drunken with vic- 
tory or revenge, the peril is enhanced by the election of the Senate also when 
the nation is thus drunk. Therefore French statesmen had to look for some- 
one else to tell France the truth. But they must not appear too willing for 
that truth to be told or they would spill the beans. So the government 
showed resistance which, however, lessened, just as rapidly as the popular 
mind showed that it was taking in the new statements. Now the question 
we have to face is, whether France is so deeply steeped in original sin that 
she alone among the nations confronts her statesmen with a populace to 
whom statesmen dare not tell the truth. Could we not without fear of 
exaggeration nominate one or two other nations as fit to stand on the same 
platform with the same qualifications? This kind of passion can only be over- 
come by firm and kindly insistence on recognition of facts about each other 
in our international relations and this is primarily an educational enterprise. 

(3) A third serious difficulty is found in the substitution of oil for 
coal as the material basis of western nations. Not only is oil the basis of 
industry but, as the campaigns of 1918 showed, oil spells empire and mili- 
tary supremacy. We were constantly assured that Marshall Foch had some 
trump card to play, but few knew that this trump card was several million 
barrels of oil to drive countless lorries to the front so soon as the Germans 
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had reached the dangerous extension from their coal driven railways. Now 
the natural distribution of oil takes no account of the industrial or military 
needs of nations ; hence there arises in each of these western people a serious 
demand for assured access in the future to this indispensable commodity. 
It is this which lends significance to the recent adjustments at Mosul. 
Five years ago before this Association, Dr. T. G. Soares pleaded that the 
United States should accept a trusteeship for the people of Mesopotamia, 
but feared that they would accept trusteeship only for the oil and not for 
the human interests involved. Now, however, competing organizations have 
met in the rivalry for control of the vast stores of oil supposed to underlie 
Mosul. And recently we have read the announcements that arrangements 
have been made for three forces to share this oil: Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany, Royal Dutch Shell (which, despite its innocent name, spells British 
control of oil) and Standard Oil—a concern which needs no introduction 
to an American audience. Far more significant than this is the accompany- 
ing information that the clash between Turk and Briton for control of 
Mosul has been referred to the League of Nations with a suggestion from 
Britain that the decision might well favor the Turk. Such incidents may 
well be borne in mind in days when one is liable to become cynical about 
the hidden powers of selfishness said to control all national policies. 

Yet despite these obstacles, and they are complex and serious, real prog- 
ress is being made towards an international world order. Internationalism 
must be both a way of thinking and a way of living together. So far 
as it is a way of thinking, it must specially look for support to the church 
and to other agents of true religious education. This is essentially a matter 
of spiritual culture of such a kind as emancipates from the sectional and 
partisan point of view. So far as internationalism is a way of living to- 
gether as nations in one community, the task constitutes a challenge to the 
statesmen and the political engineers of the peoples. One thing is quite 
clear: thinking and expression depend on one another. International mind- 
edness depends to an enormous extent on organs for achieving international 
action. At all costs one must guard against the danger of abstract state- 
ments which ignore the crude realities of the actual situation. Mere good 
will which finds no organ of expression is not even a will. The organized 
churches of Christ must accept a major responsibility in this matter. It is 
not easy to see how a Christendom torn asunder by sectarian feuds can heal 
these wounds of the world. If the church be faithless as regards the true 
bread for the soul, who will look to her for leadership in gaining the bread 
of political unity which perishes? On the other hand, one may suggest that 
when any nation or society undertakes to play the part of the good physician 
to the war torn world, it is counted far from good practice for the physi- 
cian to prescribe just that medicine which the physician happens to have 
conveniently at hand in his bag. Good practice rather suggests that the 
physician start with careful study of, and adjustment to, the history of the 
patient. Neither abstract formulas nor the programme which costs the phy- 
sician least can provide the clue to the best curative treatment. 

Naturally one asks what progress is being made in the elimination of 
war. And here there is considerable ground for good cheer. Those to whom 
the world of history is not merely a new discovery can record advances 
which give ground for large faith and earnest effort. 

(1) War is now admittedly intolerable as a normal element in policy. 
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Thirty years ago it was quite otherwise; and even twenty years ago his- 
torical and political writers made no scruple of treating war as one among 
many forms of international action, as being indeed quite continuous with 
diplomacy. Now there are few writers who would advocate a policy whose 
achievement obviously rested on successful war. We still do have—and it 
is the most disquieting fact—the will to peace alongside of the adoption of 
a policy which can lead only to war. But this is rather due to lack of imagi- 
nation rather than the frank acceptance of war as an aid to policy. While 
one must beware lest he take a moment of war weariness and interpret it as 
making a permanent change in the way of men’s thinking; there does appear 
to be widespread among serious public men a new attitude to war such as 
would preclude the adoption of a policy which from its inception looked 
to military methods for its realization. 

(2) War has also come to be regarded as intolerable as a normal means 
of settling disputes. This of course takes no account of such emergencies 
as resisting sudden invasion. But some of the grave disputes which in the 
early part of this century did involve war would today probably be disposed — 
of by other means. A new standard of honor is coming to prevail and even 
the recent new light thrown upon the last phase of the Alaskan Boundary 
arbitration has failed to evoke from any serious section of Canadians any 
demand for the reopening of the case. Even threatening to defy the find- 
ing of a tribunal leaves us still with our traditional call to be good sports, 
to take a beating cheerfully and to let some one have the last word. The 
new revelations may, however, lead us to recognize that arbitration will 
hold its place in the confidence of peoples only if assurance can be cherished 
that no effort will be made by improper or concealed approaches to the tri- 
bunal to affect the decision other than by open presentation of fact and 
argument based thereon. 

(3) Even the most unfriendly critic of the League of Nations must 
admit new forces to be at work in the old forms. It is easy enough to 
point to unsatisfactory settlements made in the first year or two of that 
body’s history. Let one not forget that the delegates who came to the coun- 
cil or to the assembly as apostles of peace came there with very recent rec- 
ords for another kind of activity. Even Lord Robert Cecil, whom the 
American people recently honored, and who was from the first the out- 
standing advocate of the League, came to its deliberations with a war rec- 
ord. How should he be regarded—as the ardent advocate of peaceful 
adjustment or as the very efficient minister of blockade who had sought to 
starve Germany into submission? Almost all the other delegates suffered 
from the same misfortune of war records from which it was impossible 
to disassociate them. Profound agreement was almost impossible under 
such circumstances; but all this is now changed, and as the more vivid war 
memories are fading men are being welcome in their present capacity. The 
recent reference of the Mosul dispute to the League has no precedent in 
modern history. For here is an issue which ten years ago would have been 
classified as a vital issue of national honor and non-justiciable. Now the 
pronouncement of a verdict favoring the Turk is openly desired by Britain 
as affording a way of escape from a difficulty whose importance, however 
highly it would have been rated in other days, could not now in the eyes 
of any British people warrant resort to arms. 
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(4) The policy of disarmament may well be given illusory importance 
as a means of eliminating war. But the fact remains that disarmament was 
adopted on a scale which involved some powers in grave peril and brought 
to them some humiliation and insecurity. Thus, it is well to remember that 
the famous and deplored return of the Turk to Europe was itself the direct 
outcome of disarmament. After the complete defeat of the Turkish armies 
and their complete submission which followed, the victorious armies were 
promptly brought home and demobilized. To that extent, as regards the 
Turk, the western powers were disarmed. Meanwhile the Turk re-armed 
and swept back into southeastern Europe. Those who advocate disarma- 
ment as a solution may well take note of this incident. So, too, the perilous 
disarmament of Britain in her air defenses left her quite unable to exert much 
pressure against France in what some regarded as provocative activities by 
that nation. London lay at the mercy of France any hour, and no British 
statesman could press resistance to French policy beyond very safe limits. 
Yet ere we say that the whole policy was wrong let us ask whether, after all, 
this very helplessness may not have been a factor in the revival of mutual 
trust and good will. 

(5) It is obviously out of place for a Canadian to suggest to the 
United States what her policy should be in promoting specific organization 
for peace. But one may well assert that peace is something vastly more 
than the negation of war. Peace is the positive co-operative living together 
of national units. And the only way in which to learn fellowship of life is 
by living together. Canada recorded her opposition to clause 10 of the 
covenant more effectively than did the United States. We are still opposed 
to it but felt that our proper course was, having recorded our protest, to 
work with other peoples in the actual building up of an experience of active 
co-operative good will. Any action which Britain would have taken upon 
the more recent protocol declaring war to be a “crime” was made impossible 
by Canada’s action in refusing to sign the protocol as it stands, but in 
accepting it as the basis of further conversations which may eliminate from 
it the objectionable features. To Canada those objectionable features are 
found in the obligation to uphold the covenant against an aggressor while 
our great neighbor herself declines to accept the restriction, thus leaving 
Canada to face the possibility of being called upon to wage war against our 
powerful neighbor. Any declaration of outlawry against war, however, 
presupposes a legal body and a body of law in relation to which war is out- 
lawed. Since the precise issues which now threaten the peace of the Pacific 
are just those which cannot be settled by existing codes of international law, 
it becomes obvious that war cannot be shut out by any strict code of written 
law, but will also require some method of determining equity. 

(6) Meanwhile Canada holds her geographical affiliations with the 
United States and cherishes her co-operative bonds uniting her with the 
other nations across the seas. It is no secret that Canada has grave mis- 
givings about some policies and some states, but we have felt that we must 
either withhold our trust from sister nations until the giving of that trust 
requires no effort on our part, or else we must even now make the great 
venture of the spirit by taking other nations as being moved by the same 
spirit of good will which we find moving ourselves. For good or ill, we 
have made the venture and taken the plunge into the sea of international 
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life. We can never learn to swim so long as we stay on shore; and even at 
the cost of looking at times ridiculous, we have started swimming with oth- 
ers, rather than stand on the shore complaining of the inelegance and slow 
pace which marks the efforts of those in the water. We have chosen our 
course, we have dreamed our dream, and we have in waking hours commit- 
ted ourselves to the realization of our dream. 

Francis Thompson also cherished his dream of a spiritual unity for 
his own land under the splendor of what he called the Lily of the King. 
After the wars of the nineteenth century he had no expectation of seeing 
the supremacy of the Lily in his life time, but he never doubted that its 
day would come. 


O Lily of the King! I shall not see, who sing, 

I shall not see the hour of thy queening; 

But my Song shall see, and wake like a flower which dawn winds shake, 
And sigh with joy the odours of its meaning. 

O Lily of the King! remember then the thing 

That this dead mouth sang; and thy daughters 

As they dance before His way, shall sing there on the Day 

What I sang when the Night was on the waters. 


One day all will be singing the glad song. It is for us to earn the right 
to say that we were of those who sang it when the night was on the waters. 





Character Education 
W. J. HAMILtToN* 


In discussing the subject of Character Education, one is immediately 
challenged with the presentation of a new subject to be added to the already 
overcrowded curriculum of the American public school. The fact that all 
education is either directly or indirectly concerned with the promotion of 
character places this subject in the category of the fundamentals in our edu- 
cational scheme. The problem is usually considered under two heads: first, 
the social aspects, second, the educational aspects. 

Under the head of social aspects we consider the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, crime and criminals, sub-normality and insanity, and the gen- 
eral drift toward disrespect for law and authority. Studies by Dr. Goddard — 
of the University of Ohio and reports from the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation show without possibility of contradiction that juvenile delinquency 
in the United States is far greater than in other civilized nations of the 
world. This is a serious aspect of our educational problem. A careful 
analysis, however, shows that this condition is not directly traceable to the 
failure of the public school or church. It is more a problem of environment, 
and controls which are designed to rectify it must be developed through the 
cooperation of home, community, school, and church. Children are under 
the direct influence of the school six hours a day and a small percentage of 
them come under the direct influence of the church one hour a week. Seven- 
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teen or eighteen hours a day the child is subject to home and community 
controls. These are the principal social aspects of the problem. 

The educational aspects, on the other hand, have been more carefully 
studied. The chief aims of American public schools as listed by the National 
Education Association are these: 

The development of character. 

A good command of the three R’s. 

The development of health habits. 

Training in good citizenship. 

Training in proper use of leisure time. 

Vocational training and social adjustment. 

Training for home making. 

Development of native ability and mental efficiency. 

It will thus be seen that those responsible for the determination of our 
educational policy consider the development of character of primary impor- 
tance. It is impossible, however, for the school to carry through this pro- 
gram without the most liberal cooperation of the home and those responsible 
for community standards. After all has been said concerning the wayward- 
ness of young people, it must be admitted that the adults of today have 
created the environment in which youth is being educated. If there is dissi- 
pation, if there is a jazz age, if there are abuses, the citizens and parents in 
control of our present social organization are responsible for the motion pic- 
tures, the motor cars, the books and magazines, the jazz music, the question- 
able dance halls, and the entire commercialized system which profits from 
dissipation and excess. It is only when the adults are out-distanced by the 
youth in their fast and furious life that they call for a halt. The older 
generation has created and is leading in the activities of this jazz mad, social 
order. Any program of religious or secular education designed to improve 
the character of youth must be evolved through a careful consideration of 
the problem from all viewpoints. 

Methods of character education have been greatly improved through 
advancement in child psychology. The doctrine of total depravity as taught 
by Augustine, Calvin, Cotton Mather, and Jonathan Edwards has for the 
most part given way to the natural or evolutionary view of moral develop- 
ment. Children by nature are inclined to what is biologically right. They are 
born with a potential moral nature into a social order permeated with conven- 
tional standards and ideals. The factor of biological heredity cannot be 
ignored but there is also a social heredity expressed in standards of living 
and civic consciousness. This influence we have too often ignored and some 
serious attention must be given to it in any program of character development. 

Students have more or less generally accepted a modification of the moral 
evolution theory. They recognize that the whole child attends school, that 
character cannot be isolated, but that the moral nature is a part of every vital 
control. We no longer advocate an exaltation of the soul to the mortification 
of the flesh. We now see that health and physical development are directly 
concerned with the successful application of any program in character educa- 
tion. Consequently the health program which seeks to develop the highest 
type of physical efficiency is the foundation upon which we build for our 
mental and moral growth. 

Mental development and native ability are both carefully evaluated in 
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the modern school. Adjustment classes, remedial work, individual instruction 
and homogeneous grouping are all accepted as direct contributions to 
efficiency. A knowledge of basic instincts is being employed in the interpre- 
tation of method and character of subject matter presented in any given 
period of child life. The disposition and attitude of the child is determined 
very early in life. Training for self control must begin on the first day of 
life. To wait until the child has entered the kindergarten is five years too 
late. The wise parent is constantly alert to the development of emotions 
arising from the instincts of curiosity, fear, imitation, play, constructiveness, 
ownership, rivalry, hero worship, exercise of physical strength, leadership, 
will to power, sex impulses, love, chivalry, religious impulses and altruism. 
On the careful training of these instincts and their emotions, the whole prob- 
lem of character education rests. With our present knowledge of psycho- 
logical principles we may proceed with a reasonable degree of accuracy to 
evolve a program for moral education. 

At the present time two types of moral instruction are commonly pro- 
vided in public schools. The first is designated as the indirect method. This 
is based upon the assumption that character is promoted through concrete 
situations which arise in daily living. The child passes through many experi- 
ences resulting from contacts made in the home, on the playground, in the 
schoolroom and other social relations. His reaction varies in accordance to 
his stage of mental development. Dr. Buswell of the University of Chicago 
has indicated seven definite stages in mental development which the parent 
and teacher must keep constantly in mind. The first year of life is known 
as the first period of infancy in which adjustments are largely biological, 
forming the basis for later higher mental and nervous reactions. During 
the second year the child passes through the second period of infancy in 
which mental development is more marked. The years from three to six 
have been indicated as the first period of individualism in which the mental 
reactions and general disposition of the child are largely exploratory in an 
attempt to discover and use his powers. The years six to nine form a period 
of social imitation, during which the child makes his early contacts in the 
school room, on the playground and in social situations. This is a vital 
period because basic attitudes which determine character and disposition are 
often established at this time. From nine to twelve there is a second period 
of individualism often indicated as the “big injun” stage, a period in which 
both the boy and the girl while subservient to parental controls are more 
or less a problem. The self-assertion and wayward tendencies of this period 
are of vital importance for they determine the life interests which follow 
later. The ages of twelve to fifteen comprise the period of social adjust- 
ment. The boy has looked upon his father and mother as ideals and admired 
them for their qualities of leadership. He now begins to wonder how two 
such very ordinary and rather simple minded individuals could possibly have 
become the parents of one so efficient, capable, and altogether superior as 
himself. He demands sympathetic control, a control which follows into the 
social contacts made in the high school and elsewhere. Too often in this 
period parents lose their contacts and in consequence the control and leader- 
ship which is so important in character education at this time. The last 
period between the ages of fifteen and twenty is known as the period 
of self-adjustment. Young people are looking forward to a life occupation. 
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It is quite imperative that parents and teachers establish a sympathetic under- 
standing and a confidential relationship with youth at this stage. 

Recognizing these more or less definitely marked epochs in mental 
development, it is possible so to organize the school subjects as to employ 
the vital urges and experiences of our young people in the school. If 
democracy is a form of associated living, a great demand in the process of 
character formation is training in group cooperation. Young people learn 
the value of team work in athletics, pageantry and dramatization. The 
moral values in school subjects are today recognized as problems which can 
be solved to better advantage than at any other time in the history of Ameri- 
can public education. These are some of the elements in the so-called indi- 
rect method of character education. 

The direct method is secured through the presentation in the public 
school of definite, well-defined courses in morals and manners, in ethics, in 
problems of democracy and citizenship. This is applicable also to day 
schools of religious education provided under the auspices of the churches. 
The supporters of parochial schools maintain that religion as taught by the 
church cannot be separated from secular studies and consequently the entire 
education of the child until after the period of confirmation should be under 
the direction and sole control of the church. In our American educational 
program based upon the separation of church and state, religion has not 
been included as a part of the public school curriculum. An increasingly 
large number of communities, recognizing religion as a dynamic force in 
child life have made it possible for children to retire to the churches to 
receive instruction in the fundamentals of religion one or two hours a week. 
In the elementary schools of Oak Park half the pupils above the third 
grade have upon the request of their parents elected to study Bible History 
and Christian Civics in the churches. Trained teachers are employed by the 
community council provided through the churches. The course is elective. 
Children whose parents do not desire to have them attend day classes in 
religious education in the churches may carry on a similar type of moral 
instruction in the public school under the direction of the regular teacher. 
The course is designed to develop character and moral growth through 
serious and careful evaluation and discussion of the problems of citizenship. 
This centers largely around the duties and responsibilities of the individual 
in relation to his associates, to the local government, and to the state and 
nation. International relations are also considered. A wealth of material 
is now made available through the many splendid periodicals and books pub- 
lished since the war. 

In Oak Park we seek to put “first things first.” A strong physical 
body, a keen mentality, and a fine social sense may be a menace if possessed 
by an individual who is unmoral. The experiences of everyday life in the 
school and on the playground make possible the best types of training in 
character formation. Our Oak Park schools are not self-governed. Rather 
there is a process of cooperative government in which pupils and teachers 
work together in a joint enterprise. Through the excellence of those facul- 
ties which are innate in every child, an appreciation of higher things may 
be made possible in the school. How steadfast the child may become in 
resisting the temptations and undermining influences of after-school life is 
a matter of grave importance. However, evidences of marked benefits have 
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been observed as a result of five years of direct moral and religious instruc- 
tion in our elementary schools. The spirit of courtesy, good will, tolerance, 
mutual understanding, and cooperation, truthfulness, social service, and 
appreciation of the things of the spirit is daily manifest in the student life 
of our community. Young people are making these a force in the civic 
idealism of Oak Park and have led successful campaigns for maintaining 
high civic idealism in community life. 

History shows that as each new generation comes upon the scene it is 
looked upon as immoral and perverse by the generation preceding it. In my 
opinion this is due to a dissatisfaction which comes to each older generation 
through the lack of achievements hoped for in early life and perhaps, in 
part, to the establishment of a moral static which occurs when an individual 
has formulated his philosophy of life. The literature of the world is filled 
with criticism of youth. I am firmly convinced that the only hope of the 
world today is the splendid young people in our schools and colleges, in 
our homes and workshops, ready and willing to take up the tangled skein 
which we are leaving to them as a social heritage. We might well spend 
less time in criticizing youth and more time in introspection to determine 
the sources of the narrowness, bigotry, greed and political chicanery which 
result from the lack of moral idealism in adult life today. We cannot too 
often emphasize the fact that character cannot be separated from everything 
the child feels, does and thinks. Dr. Henry Neumann says in his recent 
book entitled “Education for Moral Growth:” “The encouragement to be 
drawn from modern psychological study is that the number of those who 
can be counted morally hopeless is relatively small. Even those impulses 
which so frequently lead to mischief offer instead a hope. They are cur- 
rents of energy which we can harness either for good purposes or bad. The 
child is neither an angel nor a demon, but a being with all sorts of native 
propensities whose outcome is shaped by the direction in which we guide 
them. It is just as natural for a child’s hand to shape a work of beauty 
or to extend a cup of blessing as it is to scratch and tear and maim. Every- 
thing depends upon the practice which the child receives in doing the better 
things, and upon the growing ethical understanding with which his mind 
can be enriched.” 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Porter Sargent’s “Handbook of Summer Camps,” the second edition 
of which was published last May, is a volume of about 768 pages. It is a 
discriminating review of the summer camp movement, its origin, develop- 
ment and present status, with statistical information, maps and general camp 
information. 

The article by Miss Weyl in the last number of RELicious Epucation, 
“An Historical Account of the Summer Camp Movement,” which was based 
largely upon this book, refers to it erroneously as “Porter’s Swmmer 
Camps.” We are sorry that fuller and more correct recognition was not 
given in the article. 








What Are Some of the Elements Entering Into a 
Present-Day Religious Experience? 
GerALp Birney SMITH* 


This paper is based on replies received to two letters sent to members 
of the Religious Education Association. One of the letters gave rather 
definite suggestions, in that it expressly asked for an evaluation of certain 
items which have usually been stressed in Christian teaching. This letter 
read as follows: 

“The theme of the 1925 Convention of the Religious Education Association 
is “Religious Education and Religious Experience.” As a bit of preliminary think- 
ing we are asking a considerable group of our friends to give us briefly their 
conception of “religious experience.” For the sake of comparison we should like 
each contributor to indicate the importance that he attaches to the following ele- 
ments—all of which have appeared in the creeds and standards of the churches: 
(a) belief in God; (b) Jesus; (c) the Bible; (d) Christian fellowship; (e) for- 
giveness of sins; (f) salvation (g) the church (h) prayer and worship; (i) immor- 
tality. This list is simply suggestive. You may conceive “religious experience” 
in terms entirely untheological. Our desire is to find out what the term means 
to the twentieth century mind, and then to discover, if possible, how religious 
education can contribute to this experience. 

An early reply will be deeply appreciated.” 

Replies to this letter were, on the whole, disappointing. Some of them 
simply listed in order of importance the items mentioned. Others gave good 
definitions of each term in a somewhat objective way. In only a few 
instances did a respondent depart sufficiently from the suggestions contained 
in the letter to furnish any significant insight into his actual religious 
interest. 

The second letter was more fortunate in avoiding direct suggestions. 
It read as follows: 


“The theme of the 1925 Convention of the Religious Education Association is 
“Religious Education and Religious Experience.” As a help to preliminary think- 
ing we are asking a considerable group of our friends to give us briefly their 
conception of religious experience as it occurs today. 

Will you be one to do this? What we desire is not so much a generalized 
statement or reasoned metaphysical conviction as a plain account of the specific 
needs that are met, and particularly how the whole looks from the inside. We 
should be glad to have you bear in mind that we intend to mass the replies to 
this question, compare them, and present the results to religious educators as a 
possible guide and help in developing vital religious experiences among the young.” 


The replies to this inquiry are much less conventional. As a rule, the 
captions mentioned in the first letter do not appear. Religious experience 
is interpreted largely without the use of words and phrases essential to any 
discussion of religion a generation ago. 

I 


It should be recognized that this report is based on very meager mate- 
rial. Only twenty-five letters were placed in my hands. Obviously so small 
a number of testimonials can scarcely furnish conclusive evidence as to the 
task of modern religious education. Moreover, the respondents are nearly 
all either clergymen who are particularly interested in religious education, 
or teachers of religious education in colleges or seminaries. The kind of 
religious experience which they have in mind is that of an exceptionally! 
mature person. Almost no light is thrown by these letters on the kind of 
religion to be cultivated in young children. The writers give the ultimate 


*Dr. Smith is Professor of Systematic Theology in the Divinity School of the 
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outcome of religious training in a mature experience rather than the more 
simple and naive forms of experience appropriate to children and to persons 
of little originality. Emphasis is generally laid on a self-consciously attained 
religious attitude. Apparently nearly every respondent had faced either 
explicitly or implicitly the question: “Why be religious, anyway?’ But 
probably most people never come to a self-conscious way of looking at reli- 
gion. They take it for granted that a religious life is a good thing, and 
they follow the path laid out by the church to which they are attached. The 
sense of sharing the general aspirations of the church is perhaps the main 
religious experience of a large number of wholesome and useful Christians. 

The critically individualistic conception of religious experience repre- 
sented in these replies almost entirely ignores a factor of supreme impor- 
tance in Catholicism and Episcopalianism; namely, an emphasis on the 
church as the social carrier of religious values. In most replies the church 
is thought of as a community of persons who have come into a religious 
experience through an individualistic personal appropriation of certain ‘con- 
siderations. The value of common worship is generally recognized; but the 
church is considered as a community of religious individuals rather than as 
the social carrier of Christianity. Some of the respondents evidently 
acquired their present religious convictions through struggle against church 
conservatism. They think of the church as a problem quite as often as 
they consider it a help. The significance of this feature will be discussed 
later. 

II 

Recognizing, then, that the material used in this report comes from a 
small and rather specialized group, remembering that it represents the reli- 
gious aspirations of those who have keenly felt the inadequacy of conven- 
tional ways of interpreting religion, and that it defines the religious experi- 
ence of a mature, thoughtful Christian, rather than of children or less 
original adults, what do we find emphasized ? 

We may mention first a negative aspect of the testimonials. There is 
a striking absence of the leading ideas current a generation or two ago. The 
typical form of religious experience in Protestantism was then the sense of 
forgiveness for sin and consequent joy at knowing God to be one’s friend 
and savior rather than a stern judge. In the letters before us there is 
scarcely a hint of an angry God who must be appeased. There is no con- 
scious need of a special atoning process necessary to secure forgiveness. It 
is assumed that God wants to help men to be at their best and to live rightly 
in the future rather than to make sure that the sins of the past have been 
properly forgiven. There is consequently no picture of a climatic emotional 
crisis in which a past sinful life is definitely exchanged for a present assur- 
ance of forgiveness. A few respondents mention “conversion” as a possible 
though by no means particularly desirable type of experience; but all of 
them recognize that religious experience today is a gradual development of 
emotions and convictions rather than a crisis. 

The older definition of “experiencing religion” was very specific. It 
was easy to say exactly what was essential—conviction of sin, repentance, 
trust, a sense of spiritual renewal, ability to “testify.” Decision day in the 
Sunday School and the programs of Young People’s societies in the early 
days reflected this definite conception of the “essentials” of religious 
experience. 
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This picture of religious experience has virtually vanished from the 
minds of those who contributed the material before us, and nothing definite 
has taken its place. The letters indicate a wide-spread and eager longing for 
vital religious experience, but vagueness as to precisely what is religion and 
what is its place in life. All agree that we want a genuinely vital religion 
(in contrast to formality of conventionality) but they do not agree as to 
what that vital religion should be. Sometimes it is defined in terms of inner 
spiritual attainment ; sometimes in terms of relationship to God or to men; 
sometimes in terms of ethics or of emotion. A few quotations will illustrate 
this variety in the conception of religion: 


“A way of life in which the spiritual forces win precedence over the brute 
forces in our nature.” 

“An emotionalized loyalty to the greatest cause that history and modern science 
can project as an ideal.’ 

“An emotional sense of satisfaction or peace, bringing a sense of Power and 
efficiency, and making religious ideas seem more vital and real and true.” 

“The consciousness of God and fellowship with him in all the processes of 
life, no matter what they are.’ 

“A belief in God and in the immortality of the individual in a progressive 
social order (beyond death).” 

“That my scale of values and my supreme desires become identical with 
those of Jesus.” 

“The process, or stages in the process, of right adjustment to the Universe 


in its seen and unseen elements. . . It leads to enlargement of self and con- 
tributes to social redemption.” 
“Complete living . . . the fullest and freest expression of all my powers 


in constant fellowship with others.” 

“A life lived in devotion to the Christian ideal (both for the individual and 
for society) as represented in the life and teachings of Jesus, and in dependence 
upon the fellowship with the God whom Jesus revealed.” 

“A consciousness of unity with God and the organizing of my life around that 
Ideal Life as seen in Jesus ; and the out-reach of my life as I try to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk helpfully with my fellow men.’ 

While the general conceptions of religion are somewhat vague and 
elastic, certain traits are almost universally emphasized. 

1. A fundamental emphasis on moral achievement as the supreme end 
of religion. ‘This positive interest in moral living partly explains the omis- 
sion of repentance and forgiveness. These ideas seem too negative to sat- 
isfy modern religious consciousness. They leave one with his past account 
clear, but they do not provide for that eager enlistment in the moral tasks 
of the future, which seem so important to the modern man. When we recall 
how often religion has been adversely criticized for apparently relegating 
morality to a secondary place this modern emphasis on creative moral living 
is justified. 

But morality is most difficult to teach. If it is to be one of the fore- 
most aims of modern religious education, we shall need to give greater atten- 
tion to the actual development of moral loyalty in relation to the specific 
problems of modern life. 

2. Closely connected with the emphasis on morality is the restriction of 
the field of religion almost entirely to this world. We find in these letters 
almost no thought that the main business of religion is preparation for a 
future life. It is taken for granted that religious experience should be cor- 
related to this life rather than to another. While immortality is mentioned 
by several respondents, and the belief in a future life is regarded by some 
as a great incentive to good living, the doctrine is usually left to stand on its 
own feet. The attempt is made to secure a religious motivation of life here 
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and now without drawing on the conception of rewards and punishments 
after death. 

This means that religious values must stand or fall by the test of present 
life. Such an attitude inevitably involved criticism of religious standards. 
The appeal of religion must consist in its demonstrable desirability as a con- 
stituant factor in our culture. This raises the question whether we really 
know what is the place of religion in modern culture. 


3. A striking feature of the religion commended is the quality of adapt- 
ability to changing circumstances. The vagueness noted in the conceptions 
of religion arises largely because the writers feel that conformity to any 
fixed system fails to give religion its proper setting. It is felt that true 
religion gives one an alertness and poise which make possible the shifting of 
behavior to meet new circumstances. It must develop a conscientiousness 
able to abandon an inadequate standard as readily as to become loyal to 
standards which commend themselves. 


One peculiar problem should be noted here. It is always easier to grow 
enthusiastic over a one hundred per cent attitude than over an adjustable 
standard. Those who modify their attitudes to meet changing circumstances 
will inevitably be charged by formalists with moral laxity. It is very easy 
to slip from the position that rules may be modified in peculiar circumstances 
to the comfortable habit of modifying them to promote personal convenience. 
How to develop loyalty to the good while making it clear that such loyalty 
will involve occasional modifications of universal rules is an educational 
problem. Liberals are generally considered less rigorously conscientious 
than orthodox Christians. Conformity is more easily identified with moral 
loyalty, while non-conformity may sometimes be due to selfish reasons. A 
religion which engenders loyalty to a growing and adaptable moral ideal is 
needed in our day of rapid changes. 


It 


Recognizing, then, that vital religion must be ethical, must justify itself 
in modern culture, and must create an adjustable attitude in those who 
profess it, we still have before us the real question of what is religion?. 
What does the religious person do to deepen his religious life? 

It is evident from these letters that all respondents regard religion as 
such an appreciation of the world in which we live as will make our life in 
relation to that world supremely worth living. Religion is fullness of life. 
The religious person is so related to his environment, both human and extra- 
human, that he rises out of mere existence into the glorious experience of 
what is vaguely called a spiritual life. Both the universe with its mysteries 
and human society with its love and hope come to be felt as realms of 
profound spiritual values. The religious person thus lives in relation to an 
invisible world of means. 

Much of the vagueness characteristic of modern religious experience 
is due to the fact that the present generation faces a physical universe and a 
social order very different from the universe and the human society which 
traditional theology interpreted. The characteristic questioning of the 
present generation concerning the existence of God is due to the fact that in 
the universe as depicted by modern science there is little place for the God 
defined by the older theology. The world of human culture also has under- 
gone a radical change of interpretation. Modern industrial and economic 
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conditions have plunged us into a kind of life undreamed of three generations 
ago. The world war added to a growing knowledge of the inefficiency and 
corruption of our governments has begotten a cynical distrust of existing 
institutions. The youth of today is restive under an attempted control by 
their elders who are, if possible, more bewildered than the children them- 
selves. The older moral ideals were derived from social conditions which 
have largely passed away. 

A vital religious experience, then, must frankly recognize that people 
are facing a new universe which has vastly outgrown the old theology, and 
a new social order which has outgrown the older morality. This new unt- 
verse and this new social order are more real to thoughtful people than are 
the doctrines and moral precepts which formed the substance of the older, 
religious education. A vital religious experience must relate men in their 
aspirations and behavior to this very real cosmic and social world. We have 
scarcely begun to realize that this is our religious task, much less to define 
it accurately. 

Let us turn, now, to the specific items which receive emphasis in these 
letters. 

First of all is the belief that a religious experience for today must be 
an experience inspired and guided by Jesus. Doctrines of atonement, con- 
ceptions of creation, notions of salvation have grown dim; but the per- 
sonality of Jesus has been growing more and more distinct. Jesus, it is felt, 
can inspire love and loyalty, and give to his followers an enthusiasm for the 
creative moral life so urgently demanded in modern religion. 

There is no uniformity in interpreting the Christian’s relation to Jesus. 
Sometimes Jesus is pictured as one who shows us how to live religiously 
because he was supremely religious himself. He initiates us into his trust 
in God and love for his fellow men. At other times there is the adaptation 
of an older religious category. Jesus is pictured as the one who reveals God 
to us and shows us the way of life. If these letters are a fair indication of 
the trend of religious experience, it would seem that modern education 
should strive to acquaint children with Jesus so that love to him and trust in 
his way of living will dominate their relations to the world and to their 
fellow men. There is a wonderful warmth of devotion when religion is 
thus centralized in that matchless personality. 

It is important to notice that the picture of Jesus which inspires this 
religious devotion fits into the moral interests which these writers first 
mention as of primary concern. They consider Jesus a citizen of this 
world, whose life and thought were given to the moral problems which 
people face. The critical scholar may ask whether this modern conception 
of Jesus is really derived from a more accurate reading of the New Testa- 
ment. Probably it results largely from an ardent belief that Jesus sanctions 
what the modern man feels to be supremely important. But whatever the 
biblical interpreters may say, the personality of Jesus is actually yielding a 
remarkable inspiration to precisely the type of religious devotion demanded 
by our present day solicitude for a moral reconstruction of the social order. 

The second realm in which modern religion needs adjustment is the 
bewildering magnitude of cosmic forces on which mankind depends. The 
conception of a “transcendent” creator-sovereign, who could survey the 
entire course of cosmic history and shape it in accordance with a neat scheme 
of providential guidance does not satisfy the varied, complex, and age-long 
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processes affirmed by the evolutionary conception of the universe. Human 
history occupies so insignificant a place in the total process, that it seems 
presumptuous to construct a philosophy of the universe on the basis of so 
small a segment. Many thoughtful persons thus find themselves in a 
peculiarly baffling situation. They need cosmic support for their religious 
ideals ; but they cannot conceive of God in terms of traditional theology. 

Nearly all the writers betrayed their deep solicitude for some kind of 
mystical communion with God ; but the intellectual problems of defining God 
were evident. It is significant that at least one-third referred to the matter 
as belief in God rather than as intimate acquaintance with God. A personal 
relationship to Jesus is simpler for the modern man than personal relation- 
ship to God. Yet there is the profound conviction on the part of nearly all 
that some kind of intimate personal communion with the infinite unseen 
presence is possible and highly desirable. Apparently, the trend of modern 
religious experience is to abandon the theology of externalistic theism, and 
to seek the reality of God in terms of a mystical personal relationship with 
a somewhat vaguely defined divine presence which is uniformly helpful to 
men, ready to reinforce their best ideals. The older “fear” of God has 
vanished. He is not portrayed as a judge, or as one who requires that 
everything shall be done “to the glory of God.” He is the intimate friend of 
man’s inner life, the source of spiritual power, rather than an external ruler 
and sovereign. 

These two conceptions—trust in Jesus and fellowship with God—really 
comprise almost the whole of religious experience, according to the letters 
before us. A word should be said, however, regarding certain factors which 
usually find a place in programs of religious education. 

1. Religious education has traditionally rested upon the Bible. What 
importance do the writers of these letters attach to a knowledge of the Bible? 

About half the replies either fail to mention the Bible, or refer to it in 
a rather incidental way as an aid to religious experience. Three or four 
writers preserve something of the traditional conception, referring to the 
Bible as a revelation, a map of life, or a text-book of religion. But the pre- 
vailing conception is that the Bible is a literature of inspiring ideals. It 
quickens one to acquire religion for himself. Emphasis is laid on 
experiences of biblical characters rather than on doctrines as such. The 
Bible is distinctly less important than Jesus in religious experience as 
represented by these letters. 

2. Prayer and worship are generally emphasized as primary religious 
experiences. Yet about half the respondents either neglected to mention 
prayer or referred to it incidentally. The somewhat vague conception of 
God appears in the discussion of prayer and worship. It is felt to be 
exceedingly important to develop a technique by which one may realize a 
sense of fellowship with the environing God. But apparently it is felt that 
mere formal prayer is not desirable. There is no very definite conception 
as to the result of prayer beyond the general statement that it is the means by 
which the individual realizes spiritual reinforcement. One writer frankly 
ascribes such reinforcement to auto-suggestion, but feels it to be desirable. 

3. The subordinate place of the church in the interpretation of religion 
under discussion has already been mentioned. The church—or Christian 
fellowship—is important for the development of common understanding 
and for the organization of co-operative effort to establish Jesus’ way of 
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living. But there is an astonishing lack of any sense of religious dependence 
on the church. 
IV 

What, then, may be learned from these letters? 

1. Thoughtful people are seeking a relatively new type of religious 
experience. This is stimulated by our modern conception of the universe 
and our modern contact with social problems. It completely abandons the 
other worldly framework of traditional Christianity. It is a religious 
experience which enables people to live in vital and spiritually creative 
attitudes towards this modern world. Its fundamental concern is for a 
religion which may morally be effective. 

2. This new experience is almost startlingly free from a sense of 
dependence on the church. It seeks inspiration and guidance in non-ecclesi- 
astical ways. It makes very little use of conventional theological doctrines. 
It is marked more by the spirit of earnest quest for a satisfying interpre- 
tation than by an assurance of having this interpretation. 

3. It is a type of religious experience which, turning away from theology 
and creeds and ecclesiastical ceremonies, seeks with confidence and even 
passion Jesus as the only truly religious person from whom we may expect 
help and light. Not the theologically defined Christ, but Jesus, who lived 
among men and understood and helped them, is the object of faith. 

4. Back of this spirit of eager quest and this confident faith in Jesus 
is the longing for a more vital experience of God. The pathway to this 
experience is through mystic reverence and prayer rather than through 
philosophical definitions. 

5. The familiar means of promoting and interpreting religious experi- 
ence—the Bible, prayer, worship, fellowship with Christian people—are all 
valued ; but not in themselves. They must be fitted to experience ; experience 
must not conform to them. 

In conclusion I should like to ask whether the religious ideals of these 
few writers are comprehensive enough to serve as the basis for a theory of 
religious education. We may point out one or two ways in which they fail 
to take account of important aspects of experience. 

(a.) They fail to recognize the place of non-rational factors in religion. 
An esthetic sense of enrichment comes from an experienced contact with 
sacred objects. Human experience has room for a reverential and worshipful 
attitude towards the great cosmic mystery which environs us, quite apart 
from the effect which such worship has on moral conduct. Does not 
religion have as direct claim on human devotion as art? 

(b.) The religion of most people consists in sharing certain religious 
folk-ways, thus securing the satisfaction of participation in a mass-movement. 
We have not sufficiently recognized the fact that a typical and valuable 
religious experience consists of social participation in folk-ways which 
arouse emotions and loyalties. How many church members could give a 
rational account of their religion? Their chief reason for being religious 
is the somewhat indefinite satisfaction derived from participation in church 
life. It may be argued that this passive and unoriginal religion should not 
be encouraged. Certainly it does not satisfy alert and enterprising men— 
and the writers of these letters were generally of this type. But it may be 
the means of developing very beautiful expressions of moral loyalty, as 
every pastor knows. 




















Does Education Need the Church School? 


C. A. Hauser, Ph.D.* ; 


Most emphatically yes, unless we are willing to reduce religion to 
sociology and psychology to biology, in which case religion becomes morality. 
By enriching the public school curriculum through courses on practical 
morality, the need of the Church school would disappear. Courses in civics, 
as now outlined for the public school, are so similar to courses on life prob- 
lems in the Church school that in content, at least, the difference between 
the two almost vanishes. So it would seem on the surface. But there is 
an indispensable educational element in Church school instruction which the 
public school cannot supply. This paper seeks to determine what this 
element is. 

The writer bases his conclusions on the following presuppositions : 

1. This is a God-centered world and Deity is personal. 

2. Human capacity for and expression of religion are universal. 

3. Religion is primarily an attitude toward Deity from which under 
favorable educational conditions, conduct grows into character. 

4. A complete system of education includes religion in its scope. 

5. Morality is no adequate substitute for religion, though it is closely 
related and each is indispensable to the other. 

6. The public school legally prohibits religious education. 

7. No institution other than the Church furnishes it. 

8. Therefore, the responsibility for religious education rests with the 
Church, not the State. 

9. Because democracy depends upon the presentation and acceptance 
of common ideas and ideals, the public school is essential for all oncoming 
citizens. This responsibility cannot be met by the Church school. 

Our public schools are not pagan. Profound religious influences 
emanate from the curriculum taught by thousands of religious teachers. Our 
public school system has its roots firmly fixed historically in religion. 
Nevertheless today in principle, at least, the process of secularization has 
become complete. Public school education is no longer God-centered, but 
is centered in natural law. This was the gentlemen’s agreement made when 
the separation between Church and State took place a century ago. Public 
school men said: “We will train the intellect; let the Church teach religion 
and morals.’ Let the Church school live up to its contract and put God back 
into the thinking of the nation’s childhood. This the Church school alona 
can do, This it must do. 

The Philadelphia Public School course in history for Grade Three A 
lists under Heroes of Legend and History: Joseph, Moses, David, Ulysses, 
Alexander, and others. This list is followed by a “Sample of Detailed 
Outline” of “David the Shepherd King” and a “Suggestive Lesson” in full 
on “David and Jonathan.” The elimination of religion from this marvelous 
religious story is so complete that even the name of God disappears. We 
should not desire to have it otherwise in the public school, but somebody 
must put God and religious motivation back into that essentially religious 
story. It is not only an emasculation of a great religious masterpiece, but 





*Dr. Hauser is Editor of the Publication and Sunday School Board of the 
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it gives the child a false impression of religion. The Church school must 
put God back into the story. 

The teaching of history pertains to the public school. It has been 
reduced to a narrative of human events and their casual relationships to one 
another. History thus becomes godless and the child coming from a non- 
religious home concludes that men run the world, not God. The Church 
must put God back into history and teach it as God active in the affairs 
of men. Jew, Roman Catholic and Protestants alike use the Bible, the 
record of God in the history of the nations of antiquity. The Church school 
teaches that God directed the helm of history in those days. It is a faraway 
time and place. The general impression made was expressed by the eight- 
year-old boy who asked “Was that when heaven was a-going?” The Church 
must not only unify the child’s public school and Church school thinking, 
but put God as well into the present day history taught in the public school. 
Not that the Church should teach secular history, but rather use the rich 
latent resources in this study to relate God intimately to the history of men. 
Nor is it sufficient for the Church school to teach Church history as such, 
since the realm of God’s activity in the actions of men includes the affairs 
of State and society in general. “The child must be made to see that God 
is interested not only in the Church, but in all life.” 

As a concrete illustration of what might be done take the story of 
Columbus and the discovery of America. The call of Abraham splendidly 
brings out the religious resources latent in the secular account of Columbus. 
In fact, the Columbus story itself is a religious one. Religious motives led 
him to the discovery of America. He felt himself called to a distant land 
which he knew not. He occupied it in the name of God calling it “San 
Salvador” or “Holy Savior.” 

The public school courses in English, Geography, Civics, Science, Art 
and Music offer countless opportunities to help the child think and act in 
terms of a God centered world. This, it seems to me, is the supreme and 
distinctive service the Church school can render the cause of education. 

The elements of morality underlying Civics are in this way raised to 
the level of religion. The prime motive in life becomes a personal relation- 
ship between the child and the supreme being who is omnipotent, but also 
all-loving, and the personification of all that is ideal and perfect. If, as 
world leaders generally assert, the world needs religion more than anything 
else and religion is the only hope of the world today, then the Church school 
has under its control the most powerful motivating influence in the world. 
Neither civics nor all the social sciences in the public school can accomplish 
this end. The Interchurch World Movement figures show that 27 million 
of our American youth under 25 years of age receive no definite religious 
instruction and thereby constitute a dangerous army of “Spiritual Illiterates” 
for the State. Thus it goes without saying that the only hope of solving 
our national and international problem lies within the Church school. 

We said above that the public school rests its work on the foundation 
stone of law. The theory of evolution is quite generally taught in our 
public schools today and it is our glory that it is so. In doing so we are 
consistently adhering to our basic principle of secularizing the public school. 
The school has done its duty when it has helped the student to find the facts. 
But many a conscientious teacher goes further and renders his students a 
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spiritual ministry by explaining that back of the laws of nature deduced 
from the facts they have discovered, is God—and that evolution is simply 
the method God uses in directing the affairs of the material universe. Unfor- 
tunately, some teachers who are better scientists than religionists do the 
unpardonable, unscientific thing of deducing false religious conclusions in a 
field of which they are ignorant. Thus the Church not only has the duty 
of putting the religious interpretation upon scientific facts, but prefers to 
do it rather than have the secular school do it. 

In the Church school, “God in the material universe” must be written 
over the portals of scientific discovery. Unless the Church does this it will 
probably not be done. The greatest indictment that can be brought against 
the modern Church is that in some quarters it blinds the eyes against the 
truth and thus sacrifices the soul of youth. The arch heresy of our enlight- 
ened times is ethical—to hinder the progress of truth or fail to make the 
effort to discover it. Through the proper attitude of the Church to science 
the latter puts God into the intellectual life of men as the guiding and con- 
trolling influence. Only the Church school can do this. 

We have spoken of how the Church school seeks to lay hold of the 
motive power of the will (in civics and history) and of the intellect (in 
science). In similar ways it seeks to influence the emotional experience 
through art and music. The public school teaches these only from the 
esthetic side, developing appreciations of the good, noble and beautiful. The 
consideration of the divine relationship to art and music must come through 
the Church school, for worship and religious instruction are the only media 
through which it can be done. Here we touch the springs of action in the 
human soul. Hadfield* and others have pointed out recently that in the 
emotions rather than in the will lie the springs of action. In conduct con- 
trol, therefore, in the sense of character formation, the Church school stands 
supreme and indispensable. 

There is one other contribution that the Church school alone can make 
to education. For whatever type of religion, there are religious ideas and 
ideals which are barred from the public school. Reference to God in gen- 
eral terms is not forbidden in the class room. But when it comes to the 
denominational differences upon which most of our Churches depend for 
their separate existence, the Church school-room alone can promulgate these 
tenets. This situation will continue even after the process of Church union 
has brought all religionists in the United States together into a few great 
families of Churches. Their existence will depend upon the distinctive serv- 
ice the Church school renders. If denominational Churches are essential to 
the rectitude and continuance of the nation, then such instruction will be 
necessary. And of course only the Church school can give it. 

Tie Church school will have to look to its laurels. It must develop a 
school of religion to build up a true democracy, national and world wide in 
its outreach, controlled by the religious motive. To that end the Church 
school is an indispensable factor in education. It will perhaps forever stand 
as a separate organization, cooperating with the State toward the common 
end of making men and women truly great and noble. 





*The Science of Power, Macmillan. 








The Contribution of Weekday Religious Education as 
a Part of the Total Program of the Church 


WALTER ALBION SQUIRES* 


In five years the number of weekday church schools in the United 
States has grown from fifty to fifteen hundred. The number of pupils 
enrolled has increased from five thousand to two hundred thousand. To 
bring such an army of children under religious instruction in so short a 
period is a noteworthy achievement, but the most significant thing about the 
movement is its evident ability to help solve some of the important educa- 
tional problems of our day. The separation of church and state resulted in 
some difficult problems for both religious and secular education. We have 
been grappling with these problems for a hundred years and progress toward 
an ultimate solution has been slow. In the past five years greater progress 
has been made toward their solution than had been made in the preceding 
fifty years. The weekday church school idea has opened the doors to this 
recent advance. Its accomplishments thus far are notable, but are as nothing 
compared with the vast gains which they have shown to be possible. People 
of spiritual vision see in this movement the promise of a comprehensive and 
efficient program of education for all the children of America. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show that this conception is well founded. 

1. Weekday Religious Education and the Time Problem. The inade- 
quacy and unsuitableness of the time provided for religious education has 
been one cause for the comparative failure of our educational program. 
Only recently has this fault of the church school program been realized. 
It lies at the root of many church school difficulties. It has a direct bearing 
on practically every problem of church school organization and administra- 
tion. If the movement had done nothing more than offer a practical solu- 
tion of this time problem it would be well worthy of serious consideration. 
Communities are able to increase the time available for religious instruction 
by from one hundred to four hundred per cent. Some communities provide 
one hour a week for each pupil. Others are providing as high as five hours 
a week. 

Weekday religious instruction does something more than add a few 
hours a year to the time provided. It secured for religious instruction 
periods better suited for real educational work than can be secured on our 
over-crowded Sabbath. When properly related to the Sunday programs it 
does away with the six-day interval between recitation periods which has 
made impossible any serious educational work among the younger pupils of 
the Sunday School. 

2. Weekday Religious Education and the Enrollment Problem. The 
churches and other religious organizations of America have failed to reach 
the children of the nation with a program of religious education. Only 
about 40 per cent are enrolled in Sunday schools and like institutions. Of 
those enrolled, many do not attend regularly enough to receive any religious 
education worthy of the name. The weekday church school has offered a 
remedy for this lamentable failure in many communities. 

With a school population of 11,000 Kansas City, Kansas, has some 4,500 





*Mr. Squires is Director of Weekday Religious Instruction, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church. 
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children in Sunday school and 10,000 children in weekday church schools. 
In New York State twenty towns dismiss practically all the public school 
pupils at some time during the school day to receive religious instruction in 
the churches. Many cities of Kansas are reaching over 90 per cent of their 
children with weekday religious instruction: Abilene reaches 90 per cent; 
Salina, 91%4 per cent; Ellsworth, 94 per cent; Clay Center, 94 per cent. 
In South Dakota Brookings has 97 per cent; Watertown, 98 per cent; Yank- 
ton, 99 per cent; Madison, 99 per cent. In many communities the move- 
ment has enabled the churches to solve the perplexing problem of enrolling 
all the children in classes for religious instruction. 

Nor is this ability of the weekday church school to reach the children 
confined to city conditions. In Michigan, Rhode Island, Illinois, and Oregon, 
weekday church schools have been formed in the open country and enrolled 
practically all children within reach. In some of these states the schools 
were organized in such thinly settled communities that a Sunday school 
could be maintained only with great difficulty and for only a part of the 
year. In most of them the weekday church schools enrolled twice as many 
children as the Sunday schools had ever enrolled. 

What has been done in these communities can be done in others. The 
spiritually neglected children of the nation need be no longer neglected if we 
are really anxious to bring religious education within their reach. Week- 
day church schools can be maintained wherever public schools are main- 
tained. They can reach the children with religious education as efficiently 
and as universally as the public schools have reached them with secular 
education. We can have a church school system as extensive and as suc- 
cessful as the public school system, if the nation really wishes it. 

3. Weekday Religious Education and the Curriculum Problem. Lesson 
materials heretofore provided have been defective in many ways. They 
have not contained too much Bible, but perhaps they have been too exclu- 
sively biblical. By providing more adequate time for religious education, 
the weekday church school makes it possible to teach more Bible than has 
usually been done. It also makes it possible to teach the Bible more 
effectively because there is time to introduce that rich and illustrative 
material found in history, poetry, art, and nature. 

It has long been customary to publish Sunday school lesson materials 
in periodical form. Sometimes these quarterlies have resembled the family 
almanac more than the public school textbooks of the children. It is little 
wonder that children pay scant honor to the quarterly, leaving it in the pew 
or scattering its fragments along the wayside. The periodical plan lends 
itself to hastily prepared lesson material, to scanty and superficial study. 
Few lesson writers do their best when they know that the lesson will be 
used once and then thrown away. 

The weekday church movement has changed all this. It has created 
illustrated textbooks, bound in cloth, up to public school standards in author- 
ship and workmanship. It has led to handwork and note-book work worthy 
of a well-organized public school. 

4. Weekday Religious Education and the Teacher Problem. How to 
secure an efficient corps of teachers is a perennial problem for the Sunday 
school superintendent. It might seem that the introduction of weekday 
religious instruction would render it well nigh hopeless. If teachers cannot 
be found for the Sunday school what will happen when the program is 
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increased three-fold? Some church leaders have foreseen this supposed 
difficulty and thought it wise to postpone weekday education until the Sun- 
day school could be better supplied with teachers and brought to a higher 
state of general efficiency. This seems to be a mistaken policy. The intro- 
duction of weekday instruction has usually helped the Sunday school solve 
some of its problems. 

Most weekday church school teachers are trained educators. Many 
have had public school experience. An increasing number of them receive 
compensation for their labors in the church school. When a weekday 
church school with trained, experienced, and paid teachers is correlated with 
a Sunday school of the customary type, interesting results will follow. A 
few Sunday school teachers may eliminate themselves from such a combina- 
tion but the status of the Sunday school will steadily improve. If the week- 
day church school movement continues and becomes closely related to the 
Sunday school, the teaching force of the latter will undoubtedly be greatly 
improved. 

5. Weekday Religious Education and Supervision Problems. Super- 
vision in the public school sense of that term has been almost wholly lacking 
in the educational program of the church. Official boards of local churches 
are supposed to supervise the educational work of the church, but nearly 
always this is wholly nominal. Frequently board members know less about 
educational matters than the teachers and officers of the Sunday school. 
Wisely recognizing this fact they remain in the background. The superin- 
tendent presides at the opening and closing sessions and secures teachers for 
teacherless classes, but this is not supervision. There is none. The result 
is a failure to reach any high and uniform standard. Some trained, experi- 
enced and consecrated teachers will do good work; others will do no teaching 
worthy of the name. 

Weekday church school organization is quite different from that of the 
Sunday school. As in the public schools supervision comes first. These 
schools attain their best development under trained directors of religious 
education and under pastors who have been fortunate enough to secure prep- 
aration for educational leadership. The success of a weekday church school 
testifies to the value of careful supervision. It is an incentive to Sunday 
schools to look after this long-neglected phase of the educational task. 

6. Weekday Religious Education and Problems of Correlation. The 
customary educational program of the individual church has been deplor- 
ably lacking in unity. This lack has become more apparent as new elements 
have been added. There have been constant additions, but little assimila- 
tion. To the Sunday school have been added Christian Endeavor Societies, 
missionary banks, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and a number of organizations pro- 
moted by agencies lying wholly beyond church control. A weekday church 
school added to this group of independent agencies is like the proverbial 
last straw; the poor, loosely-jointed church program of education breaks 
down and its weakness becomes manifest to all. The weekday church school 
movement has inspired attempts at a correlated and comprehensive program 
of education for the individual church. Seven leading denominations are 
definitely committed to the policy of correlating weekday education with the 
other work of the church. Some of them have prepared extensive courses 
of study with this end in view. Some of their churches have developed an 
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educational program more unified and efficient than has heretofore been 
attained in our country. 

7. Weekday Religious Education and a Pedagogically Complete Pro- 
gram. Sunday school teaching has been quite largely of the abstract 
information type. Pupil training in the forms and spirit of worship has 
been neglected. No regular program of activities was planned to give 
pupils an opportunity to carry over into conduct the truths which the Sun- 
day school sought to impart. The program of religious education, there- 
fore, has not been pedagogically complete. This incompleteness has arisen 
from the inadequate time provided for religious education, from the lack of 
trained supervision, and from an antiquated conception of the educative 
process. 

The weekday church school movement helps to secure a pedagogically 
complete program of religious education. It has secured the added time 
necessary to carry on such a program, encouraged trained teachers to enter 
the field of religious education, and attracted specialists who are putting 
religious education on a pedagogically sound basis. It has led to the publi- 
cation of correlated courses of study which make provision for information, 
worship, and expression. 

8. Weekday Religious Education and Better Housing and Equipment 
for the Church School. The housing and equipment provided for the Sun- 
day school has varied from fairly good to scandalously poor. In general, 
material provisions for the children of the church have been far below 
those for adults of the church. Basement abominations have been good 
enough for primary tots, even in churches which provide cushioned pews for 
the adult constituency. 

The weekday church school movement is making its influence felt for 
a better type of housing and equipment. The absurd Akron Plan of church 
school building which has caused almost incalculable waste of church build- 
ing funds is falling into disuse, though it is said that church plants are still 
being erected after this fashion. It hardly need be said, however, that 
churches progressive enough to have weekday religious instruction are 
building in a more modern way. 

9. Weekday Religious Education and the Distribution of Agencies. A 
remarkably faulty distribution of religion has been a chief cause for the 
spiritual illiteracy of America. Millions of children have grown up in 
more remote rural communities without religious education because no way 
has been found of maintaining such a program for them. At the same time 
thousands of over-churched towns and cities have been trying to keep alive 
twice as many Sunday schools as they need. In many large cities the 
largest and best equipped church buildings are found where the fewest 
children are, the poorest and most meagerly equipped buildings where the 
most children are. 

The weekday church school can be maintained wherever a public school 
can. In rural communities where less than 25% of the children were attend- 
ing Sunday school three years ago, 99% of the children are in weekday 
church schools today. By planting weekday church schools near public 
school buildings many cities have brought about a redistribution of religious 
education which has reached the whole child population. 

10. Weekday Religious Education and Interdenoméinational Co-opera- 
tion. The weekday movement is bringing about a larger measure of inter- 
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denominational co-operation than has yet been known in America. In a 
number of states Hebrews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants have united in 
a plea for public school time and have worked together harmoniously to 
secure it. 

Moreover, the weekday church school movement is bringing about a 
highly desirable co-operation between church schools and public schools. In 
America, it is not lawful to teach religion, as such, in the public schools. The 
educational task in our country, therefore, must be divided between the 
public schools as the governmental agencies of education and the churches 
as the agencies of religion. Since the educative process must be a unity if 
it is to be most effective, a close co-operation of these two agencies charged 
with the education of the child becomes highly desirable. 

The weekday church school thus points the way to a characteristically 
American solution of some of our most perplexing problems. It is leading 
on toward a comprehensive, effective, and complete program of education 
for all American children and youth. 





Contribution of Week Day Religious Education to the 
Church School Program 


JAMeEs BANForp McKEnpry* 


Grave difficulties are encountered in handling this subject. Week-day 
religious education is a recently organized program, and there is not as yet 
sufficient data upon which to base conclusions. We cannot estimate how 
much moral and religious education was contributed by the home, by the 
church school and play-ground director, by boy scout and girl scout leaders, 
or by week-day religious education. If we were to consider the time spent 
under the influence of each of these influences, we could not even then 
estimate correctly because wherever the child spends his time with interest, 
there he receives the greater stimulus to action out of which comes char- 
acter. Not all of these forces are operative; in any given group of children 
not all are Scouts, not all are in the Sunday schools, many are from negative 
homes, and the public school can only exercise positive religious influence 
through the teacher’s force of character. 

Each child cannot be considered individually in order to learn what each 
agent has contributed to his education. Therefore, this discussion must be 
general and the conclusions largely local in significance. The value of the 
week-day program is everywhere determined by the personnel of the teach- 
ing staff. Church leaders believe that week-day religious education does 
something for the children over and above anything which is done at home, 
the public school, or the church. What does week-day religious education 
accomplish ? 

Before answering this question, it is well to ask another: What is 
week-day religious education? The week-day church school gives religious 
training on week days for a term approximating that of the public school. 
Pupils usually meet one or two hours a week. In most communities the 
meeting places, teachers, and curricula are comparable to those of the public 


*Mr. McKendry is Director of Religious Education in Oak Park and River 
Forest, Illinois. 
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school. The week-day school is a church program, financially supported by 
churches. The program cannot be thought of apart from teachers, pupils, 
curricula and equipment. What does it seek to accomplish? 

First. Week-day religious education gives a normal religious life to boys 
and girls. The Sunday program tends to segregate religion to one corner of 
the week. Thousands of children never hear of it save on that day. The week- 
day program puts a very purposeful religion right into the midst of the child’s 
living, making it a normal and important thing in his life. The child, who goes 
from arithmetic to religion, from religion to geography or history, and who 
finds the same enthusiasm in all these subjects, accepts religion as part of his 
daily education. He comes to feel that God, who dealt with people of old 
as recorded in the Bible, deals also with people today and is discoverable 
in public school history, geography and social science. One little girl said 
we need week-day religious education because of the way God made us. 
Most children develop the feeling that the church cares for their complete 
development when it provides the week-day program. Very often the chii- 
dren in their prayers thank God because the churches make possible this 
work, 

Second. Week-day religious education lays a foundation upon which to 
build world friendship. Ina confirmation class conducted in a large Protest- 
ant church a week-day pupil resented the question, “What is the only true 
church?” Boys and girls of other churches had studied in the week-day class 
with him; singing, praying and studying together about the love of God. He 
thought it unfair to say “My church is the only true one.” Children who meet 
in class from thirty-five to seventy-five times a school year become generous- 
minded toward each other’s churches. This promotes interdenominational 
friendship, which underlies inter-racial and international friendship. A gen- 
eration of friendly churches will be felt throughout the world. A class repre- 
senting seven denominations including Roman Catholics, Greek Catholic, and 
Scientists had a delightful time studying the life of Jesus. Their attitude to 
each other’s churches was always that of friendship. The inter-church week- 
day school is a greater force in promoting friendship than the church, or de- 
nominational school. Religion has more social significance in the larger and 
more varied group. The church school lacks the opportunity to teach world 
friendship forcefully because of the homogeneity of its groups. 

Third. Week-day religious education sets high standards for the church 
school. Tohold the interest of week-day pupils, the church school must em- 
ploy teachers as attractive and capable as the week-day school. These in turn 
ask for better equipment in the church school. More thought is given to cur- 
riculum because the church school teacher attributes the special success of the 
week-day teacher to the better materials with which she works. Then, too, 
the question arises: “If the week-day teachers handle successfully twenty- 
five or thirty pupils and get results, why cannot I do it, also?” ~The confusion 
of tongues may soon disappear in the church school. Larger classes, meeting 
in their own rooms, well-equipped for school purposes, under the guidance of 
capable teachers, will appear. 

The week-day school is also demonstrating that discipline is possible 
in teaching religion; and that one may exercise discipline and still remain 
Christian. The writer has in mind a Sunday school whose discipline has 
been transformed by the week-day teacher. Before this teacher came the 
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prevailing attitude was, “Religion is a joke and who cares?” Now religion 
is a compelling force in these young lives. They love their week-day class 
and teacher, and their church school, also. 

The church school teacher may be conscientious and yet fall short of 
what is expected. Poor teachers have been known to resign, unable to teach 
in the church school the pupils enrolled in week-day religious education. 
Other teachers have asked for helps to prepare themselves for their task. 
Still other teachers have taken younger groups of children and gladly passed 
on to more capable teachers the classes too actively interesting because of 
their week-day work. Many Sunday school teachers, superintendents, and . 
ministers have found that week-day pupils in the church school are easily 
located because of their general knowledge of the Bible and ability to discuss 
life problems. Granted that the average church school teacher has ability, 
she has neither time nor equipment to secure these results. It is all impor- 
tant that well-equipped church school teachers should be available to teach 
week-day boys and girls on Sunday in order that these pupils may be 
attracted to the church. It is evident that the focus point in standardization 
is the teacher. 

Fourth. Week-day religious education prepares boys and girls for 
church membership. An Episcopal clergyman said, “Week-day pupils have a 
much better general knowledge of the Bible and are alert in their discussion of 
matters pertaining to the religious life.” A Methodist minister recently said, 
“Week-day pupils are in a class by themselves in terms of knowledge and ap- 
preciation of things religious.” A Methodist minister of years of experience 
said before the annual meeting of the Council of Religious Education in Oak 
Park, “I took into the church the brightest class of boys and girls in my min- 
istry. They anticipated my questions and discussed religious matters with 
eagerness and intelligence. Impressed with their answers I asked, ‘Where do 
you folks get all this?’ One replied, ‘We take Religious.’ Ten out of eleven 
had been in the week-day religious education classes two or three years, These 
children were actually prepared for church membership.” The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that a new method of evangelism has been developed 
in week-day work. It consists of a teaching program wherein the claims of 
religion are attractively presented to children without undue urgency. 

Fifth. Week-day religious education becomes a pioneer for the church 
school, It interests in religion and the church hundreds of families with no 
religious affiliations. This is true even when the church school is at its best. 
Out of twenty-four hundred pupils enrolled in Oak Park and River Forest, 
four hundred are without church connection. They are now being brought 
within range of the teaching ministry of the church through the week-day pro- 
gram. The most fruitful recruiting ground for the church and the church 
school are those children and their parents who have learned of the natural- 
ness, the winsomeness and reasonableness of religion in the week-day school. 

















The Curriculum Problem asa Director Sees It 


NATHANIEL F, ForsytTH* 


Definite responsibilities are placed on the curriculum by modern educa- 
tional and religious progress. These responsibilities extend in several 
directions. 

(1) The Curriculum must meet individual needs. The race has pro- 
duced a rich heritage of information, attitude and conduct. Youth may 
expect much from this, if he will but study to learn what the race has learned 
at great sacrifice and cost. The curriculum should make these lessons avail- 
able to the individual without subjecting him to the trial-failure method in 
matters wherein failure isn’t a necessary concomitant of learning. 

Youth needs not only adequate concepts of God, but adequate relation- 
ships with God. Religion, whose founder laid down “loving one another” 
as a chief criterion of discipleship, may not properly neglect the development 
of Christian relationships among those it attempts to educate. Effective 
religious instruction considers not alone what the pupil knows, not even what 
attitude he has toward God, but his conduct in relationships with his fellows. 

(2) The curriculum must meet social needs. The curriculum should 
also keep certain social goals in mind. The Kingdom of God may develop 
from religious individuals but it probably will not. Society is greater than 
the individual. A world citizenship of peace-lovers will help to accomplish 
a warless world. But we will never have “peace on earth and good will 
among men” until the curriculum consciously strives to develop such ideals 
in the life of the world. So it is with Christian principles in industry, with 
political righteousness which affects the abundant life processes of great 
groups of citizens, with moral uprightness in matters as alcohol and sex. 
The religious education curriculum should provide definite instruction which 
will give pupils the right side of these situations and proper attitudes toward 
them. 

Nor should we forget that throughout the world the church is waging a 
glorious battle for righteousness, and that great victories crown her efforts. 
Statesmanlike enterprises well financed and manned by skilled administrators 
are interpreting religion and providing abundant-life possibilities through 
hospitals, farms, schools, colleges, universities, settlement-houses, churches, 
and other places where trained workers “carry on” along far flung battle 
lines around the world. Great needs cry out to high heaven! Poverty, sick- 
ness, ignorance, and lack of a moral religion call for help. Missionary 
instruction of children and youth should not be neglected in the program 
of religious education. 

Are these matters of sufficient importance to be included as curriculum 
content, or shall they be left to the occasional pastor’s class, or learned inci- 
dentally from outside reading, or left unlearned? 

(3) The curriculum must be coordinated. Those who provide mate- 
rials should plan and carry out a curriculum which will be coordinated when 
it gets to the local executive. Sunday school lessons, missionary instruction, 
week-day lessons, vacation school programs, boy and girl club curricula, and 
the study of various expressional organizations officially represented in the 


*Mr. Forsyth is Superintendent of the Calumet Council of Religious Education. 
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local church, need some determinable relationship one to the other. Those 
who provide the present curricula will say “impossible.” That very term 
“impossible” best describes the status quo. How difficult it is, one realizes 
when as local executive he is urged to correlate a curriculum. Correlation 
is first of all a curriculum problem. 

Of course the curriculum will be closely graded. Goals, materials and 
methods of instruction will take into account the capacity, background and 
interests of children at each age of experience. Subject matter will not be 
given priority over the interests and needs of boys and girls. 

(4) The curriculu: must be determined by experimentation. There 
are now certain best objectives, materials and methods for children, 
which have been determined by technicians. These rapidly change. Tests 
and standards take into account capacities of children, their environment, the 
probable situation they will face as adults. Materials and methods of 
instruction are determined by testing to discover which do produce the best 
results. 

But personal opinion holds an unwarranted place in religious education. 
We are in serious danger of continued blundering. We still use the “trial- 
succeed” method. Let us continue to experiment in controlled situations 
until we discover what are the best goals, materials and methods—not what 
someone thinks are the best. Only thus will we know how valuable are the 
didactic, the project and many other methods in the teaching of religion. 

If religious education succeeds, her goals, materials and methods will 
grow. When one vantage point shall have been reached, new horizons and 
the glories of new challenges will call men to new conquests. Fortunately, 
these are in process of development in the public school field. One may 
determine not only that one method is better than another, but how much 
better it is. Modifications of such methods should be applicable by techni- 
cians under controlled conditions in the field of religious education.* Much 
detailed work needs to be done to complete such experimental methods, but 
no greater need exists in our field. Only thus may the new be tested and 
the good added to our present best to further the interests of the Kingdom 
of God. Conversely the mediocre and untrue may be sloughed off and 
religious education be free to carry on effectually with a minimum of waste 
and a maximum of result. 


*All of us, whether we can be technicians or not, ought to be familiar with 
the theory, at least, suggested by McCall in his book “How to Experiment in 
Education.” 














Changes in Relationship Among Directors, Teachers 
and Pupils, Necessitated by the Changing 
Emphases in Religious Education 
James Leswie Losincier, A.M., B.D.* 


We are more or less agreed as to what the changing emphases in reli- 
gious education are, and the modern tendencies in regard to curriculum. In 
view of these changes and tendencies, both director and teacher must rein- 
terpret their positions in relation to each other as well as in relation to the 
child. This reinterpretation will necessitate changes in three directions: 

1. Changes in Relationship Between Director and Teacher: 

(1) Director and teacher must cooperate in the task of developing the 
curriculum. If the director had any tendency to be an autocrat under the 
old ideal of curriculum, there will be no room for his autocracy now. There 
must be closer cooperation in their task. 

(2) The teacher must put the director’s theories to the test. While 
the director must be familiar with the best and latest educational methods 
and theories, while he must also strive to have his teachers instructed in them 
as far as possible, proceeding with them patiently, so that they may follow, 
he must still retain an open mind in regard to methods and theories, and hold 
them only tentatively. Only in cooperation with his teachers can he really 
test his methods and prove his theories. The relationship between director 
and teacher is therefore changed. Where he formerly depended upon his 
teacher to actually do the work and teach the course decided upon, he now 
must depend upon his teacher increasingly to test his whole educational 
theory. The changing emphases in religious education, therefore, increase 
the director’s dependence upon his teaching staff as he attempts to determine 
the soundness of his method. 

(3) The director’s objective in teacher-training is fundamentally 
changed. Most teacher-training courses are simply subject-matter courses. 
In many quarters the “trained” teacher is the one who has an intellectual 
mastery of the facts and teaching of the Bible, and of the psychologist’s 
analysis of child-nature. The newer emphases require that the director train 
his teachers primarily in ways of approach to their whole task, so that they 
shall have the desire and ability to work in an experimental mood. They are 
to be guides rather than drivers, appreciative of the personality, interests 
and efforts of their pupils, able to guide children into worthful, self-deter- 
mined activities. 

II. Changes in Relationship Between Director and Pupils: 

(1) The director seeks to know the lives of pupils in their total normal 
experiences, their occupations, desires, problems, interests. While this neces- 
sity has long been recognized, it has an added significance under the newer 
viewpoint toward the curriculum. The director’s desire for such knowledge 
is not due to his earnest purpose to introduce the pupil effectively to a course 
of study and insure its being taught! He seeks, rather, to know how he may 
help guide the activities and experiences of pupils, to discover what the 
curriculum ought to be. His motive, therefore, for a critical study of pupils’ 
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lives, and his relations with them are quite different from what they were 
under the older view of the curriculum. Encouraging signs appear today of 
sincere efforts on the part of directors to make real life situations the 
foundation of the curriculum. 

(2) The director’s attitude toward pupils is different also, as he 
attempts to measure results and to test the effect of religious training. He 
is much less interested in what the pupils have learned, and much more 
interested in what they desire and are able to do. He desires to know what 
habits they have formed, what their attitudes are becoming, and what achieve- 
ment they have made in character. This change in interest carries with it 
a change in observation methods, and the development of a new technique 
for measuring the results of the director’s work. 

III. Changes in Relationship Between Teacher and Pupils: 

(1) The newer emphasis places teachers and pupils more nearly on a 
level, as they work side by side as partners in a social enterprise. There is 
a feeling of real cooperation. The teacher encourages pupils to exercise 
initiative and free activity. By so doing he brings education on to the play 
level, but that very fact makes interest certain and effort secure. A teacher 
who cannot enter into a partnership relation with children, but prefers the 
role of dictator, cannot hope to utilize the newer methods of procedure. 

(2) Asa partner of the pupils, the teacher must be more open-minded 
and ready for suggestions; more willing to follow the interests of pupils and 
to deviate from his pre-arranged plans, if that be the will of the group. It 
should not be assumed that less skill and preparation are required on the 
teacher’s part to fit into such a relationship than are required to be the sole 
director and determiner of policy. Just the reverse is true. To be a real 
partner of the children, open to suggestion and ready to modify pre-deter- 
mined schemes, requires a higher type of ability, more keen and critical judg- 
ment on the teacher’s part. A teacher of mediocre ability may conduct 
stereotyped courses with slight difficulty. To lead children by the way of 
an experience curriculum, however, requires real genius. 

(3) The alert teacher, like the director, knows that his whole procedure 
is to be regulated by the pupil’s life needs and experiences. He therefore 
seeks to know his pupils in the broadest possible way. His aim is not to find 
a point of contact for the teaching of an isolated lesson; he desires, rather, 
to know whether the pupil is being guided into the proper experiences, 
whether his whole efforts are succeeding or failing. 

(4) The relation of the teacher to the pupils must be that of guide. 
Nothing could be more incorrect than the prevalent idea that these modern 
emphases decrease the importance and minimize the place of the teacher. 
The teacher. should be neither a dictator, nor a slave to the text-book, but 
he should guide and lead his pupils. This requires skill of a marked degree ; 
the teacher is more important than ever before, but his relationship to the 
pupil is different. As Mr. Shaver puts it in his last book, “The teacher 
disappears irom the center of the stage as progress is made. This does not 
mean that he is less active. He finds more activities to guide, more problems 
to solve, and the greater necessity of keeping the objectives clearly before 
the group.” 

(5) While the new relation of teacher to pupils is that of a guide, the 
important consideration is this, that he is striving to guide the pupils into a 
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real and worth while experience. To guide them into such experiences is 
of infinitely greater importance than to lead them to “learn” something, or 
to agree intellectually to the value of certain qualities or virtues. The whole 
trend in moral education is toward indirect methods of teaching, rather than 
direct. Virtues are not to be taught as such, but pupils are to be led into 
experiences that will show them to be living the virtuous socialized life. If 
our aim is to secure a generation of children with Christian habits of living, 
right social attitudes and desirable abilities, they must be guided into activi- 
ties and experiences out of which such things will come. A leading educator, 
Prof. Bobbitt, urges that “there is not to be too much teaching. What the 
children crave and need is experience.” Now the changing ideal of the 
curriculum of religious education demands such a modification in the teach- 
er’s relationship to pupils that this need shall be realized ; it requires that the 
teacher so guide the group activities in the various spheres appropriate to 
their age that they will be permitted to experience real life-situations, to take 
their proper places in them, and thus to develop the conduct and Christian 
character which is the goal of our endeavors. 





Changes in Relationship Between Teachers and Pupils 
Necessitated by a New Emphasis in 
Religious Education 


RALPH P. BripGMAN* 


A vigorous, adolescent science like Religious Education inevitably 
sprouts and develops many new emphases. That with which this discussion 
will deal is the notion: (1) that education is the continuous reconstruction 
of life in its manifold relationships; (2) that religious education is the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of life with the help of and in the direction of the 
highest social values; and (3) that Christian religious education is the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of life more completely to incarnate Christ-like social 
values through fellowship with brother men and communion with God the 
Father. The teacher with this emphasis is concerned that each of his chil- 
dren shall reach the highest levels of personality achievement, which native 
endowment will allow. He is concerned that every relationship with each 
child shall contribute towards that child’s growing increasingly to incarnate, 
through his own free, rationally approved choice, the highest social, ethical 
and “personal-religious” values that Christianity knows. 

One of the first facts which a teacher with this attitude will probably 
observe is that there is no necessary connection between knowledge about 
religious life of the past and an individual’s present social and ethical habits. 
Knowing the historical facts about Jesus is no guarantee that a child under- 
stands how to live like Jesus. The comparatively low correlation between 
scores made by pupils of the Union School of Religion on tests of Biblical 
information and religious ideas, and scores made by the same pupils on tests 
of ability to make ethical discriminations, gives further validity to this 
observation. A few striking cases of children whose scores were among the 
highest on tests of Biblical information and religious ideas, and yet among 


*Student, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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the lowest on tests of ability to make ethical discriminations, further illumine 
the fact that there is no necessary relationship between knowing about the 
Bible and Jesus’ way of life, and the ability to grasp what living that way 
means in concrete relationships with fellowmen today. 

The teacher with this emphasis is aware that learning about the Bible, 
about the lives of great religious leaders, and about the great doctrines of 
the church, however attractively these factual truths are presented, is no 
guarantee of changing lives. He also strongly suspects that the ability to 
give right reactions and make proper ethical discriminations on paper in 
Sunday School is no final evidence that the child has built up these attitudes 
and lives them in daily life. The results of Mrs. Bonser’s party test suggest 
that even though seven and eight-year-old children know what is courteous 
and right behavior at a party, this is no sure indication that they will do the 
courteous and right thing at an actual party. 

Because of his experience with children, therefore, a teacher who thinks 
of education in terms of reconstructing life, feels it is not sufficient to teach 
the Bible as such or to reiterate principles of Christian living. His job is 
not primarily the presentation of factual truths, for he knows that learning 
has not taken place until his children are living different, until they are trying 
out in their lives with satisfaction the concrete conduct suggested in the class, 
and are building habits which incorporate that conduct. 

So we conclude at first negatively that the teacher is not a peddler of 
biblical or of any other kind of information; that he is not a salesman of 
church doctrines and creeds. 

A teacher of high school boys one Sunday morning found his group 
talking about prayer. “I feel as though I were butting my head against a 
stone wall every time I try to pray,” protested one just as the teacher entered. 
“What do people pray for, anyway?” ventured another. “I don’t see what 
good it does,” said a third. “Do you believe in prayer, Mr. >” The 
teacher confessed he had often felt the emptiness of prayer. He told the 
group how for several years in college he had not been able to pray at all. 
The whole period they swapped experiences and opinions, all negative as 
far as prayer was concerned. As they were breaking up, the teacher said: 
“I wonder if the men we read about as men who prayed, ever felt this way? 
There are Washington, Lincoln, Moses, Jeremiah, Jesus—we know they 
prayed. Did they ever feel that prayer was futile? What do you say if 
we try to find out what their experiences were?’ Several weeks of investi- 
gation followed. The boys discovered for themselves that many great men 
who prayed had left records of times when praying seemed to them like 
“butting their heads against stone walls.” Further inquiry revealed how 
vital an experience prayer normally was to these very same men. Finally 
the teacher suggested that he would like to see some boys in the group try 
praying for a week to find out what would happen. Several of the boys 
did try and next week they came back to talk it over. 

Now this is good teaching. Notice that the teacher is first of all a 
sympathetic listener. He enters into the boys’ experience, and shares their 
sense of the futility of prayer. He tells them honestly that he felt that way 
for several years. Then he leads them out into a wider world to discover 
whether other people have felt that way, especially men whom they respect. 
With his knowledge of biography and of the Bible, he introduces them to 
several men whose experiences were similar to theirs. The teacher is their 
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guide to relevant data. Once discovered, they explore the evidence together. 
In this inquiry the teacher is a fellow explorer whose knowledge of the trail 
and of the techniques of exploration learned in past experience give him 
considerable influence with the group. Notice that they enter the Bible and 
examine it for the help it can give them. It becomes a valuable source of 
information, a vital book. Finally the teacher is a challenger to a new experi- 
ence. “Try it out, see how it works, come back and let’s talk it over,” is 
heard frequently in a class where the teacher’s thinking is centered on the 
growing lives of his pupils. 

In class sessions the teacher has one other function. Unless they have 
chosen another, he is chairman of the group. In this capacity he sees that 
every member has a fair opportunity to make clear the aspect of the problem 
he is most interested in and to express his own opinions. 

Strong support for this cooperative exploration type of relationship 
between teacher and taught is found in the psychology of habit. Both 
thought and conduct habits are stable in proportion as they are built upon 
a broad understanding of their own meaning and reasonableness. Early 
‘training in homes and Sunday Schools by emotional assertion and emphatic 
reiteration has led many young people to feel that it was a heinous sin not 
to believe in God. They have never thought out why men believe in God 
or what is involved for a child of the 20th century in that belief. They 
have been emotionally conditioned to their beliefs. Such a young person 
goes away to college and discovers that many pretty well adjusted people do 
not share his ardent conviction; then he either shields his pet belief from 
the scrutiny of the world and of his own thoughts and holds on to it dog- 
gedly and dogmatically ; or he discards all religion, perhaps never to recover 
it, perhaps only after severe struggle and suffering to reconstruct a belief 
in God on a foundation of thought that he can rationally approve. Neither 
of these results is desirable, though either is quite possible so long as teachers 
emotionally condition their pupils to beliefs which they consider sacred and 
unshakeable. No, our task is patiently and sympathetically to help children 
build up their own beliefs and attitudes upon the foundation of their own 
rational approval. Then only are they prepared to weather the storms 
of life. 

The teacher must be concerned with the individual life, not with life 
in general. He will patiently and reverently study each personality in his 
group, using all the resources he can command in child psychology and 
psychiatry, and so deal with each child as to make life richer. His focus 
of interest is the life of his children. He should not fail to acquaint himself 
with current literature on child psychology, psychiatry and psycho-analysis.* 

However ideal psychological and mechanical relationships between 
teacher and child may be, it is only when these relationships are utilized with 
a tender, divine concern for each little one that Christian religious education 
in the fullest sense takes place. Teaching at its best demands a teacher in 
whose life the deepest satisfactions cluster around seeing others grow, each 
in his own way, and whose deepest joy is to lose his own life in the expand- 
ing lives of others. 





*“Psychology of Childhood,” by Norsworthy & Whitley; “The Child,” pub- 
lished ie Children’s Foundation; “Youth in Conflict,” by Miriam Van Waters; 
“The Psychoanalytical Study of the Family,” by Fligel. 








Recent Legislation on Religion and the Public Schools 
Larrp T. Hires, Ph.D.* 


This year has seen a great deal of attempted legislation regarding reli- 
gion in the public schools. In the legislatures of several states bills were 
introduced requiring the reading of the Bible. In at least five states the 
matter of week-day religious instruction was considered by the legislatures. 
Various societies and prominent individuals are planning to institute proceed- 
ings to stop religious week-day schools where these are in the slightest way 
connected with the public school system. Of course, no legal questions arise 
from the use of Saturdays, or after-school hours on other days. There is 
a growing opinion among religious workers, too, that public school property 
or time of teachers during school hours should be inviolate. The legal 
problem arises over the use of time from the public school day for purposes 
of religious education. The Supreme Court of New York forbids it, as 
shown below, and the governor of Indiana vetoed a bill favoring it. The 
specific approval of parochial schools in Oregon by the State Supreme Court 
and in the District of Columbia by the Congress of the United States raises 
the question whether the school time of children may not be divided between 
public and religious schools. We may expect to see this issue tested shortly 
in the courts from other points of view. 

In this article a few recent outstanding situations are described. 


Mount Vernon, New York 


In February of this year the public school Board of Education of Mount 
Vernon passed a ruling to permit parents of children of the fifth and sixth 
grades to withdraw their children from the public school forty-five minutes 
each week to receive religious education in the churches. In order to control 
the situation the Board of Education printed a card for the parents to sign, 
indicating the particular church they desired their children to attend for 
religious instruction. The Board also printed an attendance card, to be used 
by the teacher of religious education as a guarantee to the Board that the 
children were really receiving this instruction in the churches. 

The Freethinkers Society of New York, through one of its members, a 
resident and taxpayer of Mount Vernon, requested an injunction on the 
basis, first, that the dismissal of school children constitutes a curtailment of 
the regular hours for secular education; second, that the state law providing 
curriculum materials to be taught during public school hours made no men- 
tion of religious materials, and therefore, religious education was not per- 
mitted by state law; third, that the action violated the constitution by joining 
church and state; and fourth, that the printing and distribution of cards to 
parents and churches and the disuse of public school teachers’ time “consti- 
tuted an illegal diversion and waste of public funds for religious teaching,” 
and “an injury and damage to the plaintiff in his capacity as tax payer.” 

Supreme Court Justice Seeger granted a temporary injunction, and on 
June 22 a permanent injunction against the Board. In his decision he ‘said 
in part: oe 

“The Education law, Section 620, describes the instructions required in 
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public schools. Religious instruction is not one of them. Consequently, it 
is unlawful and unauthorized for a Board of Education to substitute religious 
instruction in the schools in place of the instruction required. 

“The courts of this State and other States have uniformly discounte- 
nanced attempts to join religious instruction with instruction prescribed for 
the public schools. 

“If it is necessary or advisable that such instruction be given on school 
days, each day is long enough for such instruction without encroaching on 
school hours. There are only 180 school days in the year, however, and there 
should be plenty of time for religious instruction at home or in the Sunday 
schools.” 

Judge Seeger indicated also what he felt personally to be two other ill 
effects of the course that Mount Vernon had taken. First, he thought it was 
entirely possible that the children would play truant instead of going to their 
churches or their places of instruction, and second, he felt that if rural 
districts were to adopt the plan where churches and schools were widely 
separated, the children would in all likelihood flock to the nearest church, 
regardless of the religious affiliations of their families, and thus confuse an 
already confused religious situation. 

Unfortunately, an authentic copy of the decision is not available. The 
quotations given are from New York and Mount Vernon newspapers. 

The Freethinkers Society, which carried through the case, teaches “that 
conduct should be based on reason and knowledge. It knows nothing of 
divine guidance or interference. It excludes supernatural hopes and fears ; 
it regards happiness as man’s proper aim, and utility as his moral guide. 
Freethought accordingly seeks to dispel superstition; to spread education; 
to dis-establish religion ; to rationalize morality ; to eradicate prejudice.” 

The decision made by Justice Seeger as constitutional law automatically 
affects all cities in the state of New York. The Freethinkers Society plans, 
therefore, to proceed against any school board in the state which has provided 
for religious instruction. 

Oregon 


In 1922 the voters of Oregon initiated a law to go into effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, by which every parent, guardian, or other person having charge 
of a child between eight and sixteen years of age should send him “to a 
public school for the period of time a public school shall be held during the 
current year.” The child was to be sent to school in the district where he 
lived and failure to send him was declared a misdemeanor. Exception was 
made for subnormal children, for those who had completed the eighth grade, 
for those who lived at great distance from the public school or who held 
special permits from the county superintendent. The voters initiated this law 
and passed it by 115,506 votes against 103,685. Authorities declared that the 
intention of this compulsory education law was to close all private institutions 
for elementary children, and force these children to attend public schools. 

Suit was brought against the state in the Federal District Court by Hill 
Military Academy, and by the Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, which conducts parochial schools. The local court enjoined 
the enforcement of the law and the state appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oregon. 

On June 1, Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the full mem- 
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bership of the Supreme Court bench, declaring the law unconstitutional. 
The basis of the decision was as follows: (1) The fourteenth amendment 
guarantees against the deprivation of property without due process of law, 
consequent upon the unlawful interference with the free choice of patrons, 
present and prospective. The court declared that the right to conduct schools 
was property, and that the inevitable result of enforcing this act would be 
destruction of private primary schools within the state. (2) Parents and 
guardians as a part of their personal liberty have the right to direct the 
education of children by selecting reputable schools and teachers. 

The court added two questions of fact, as preliminary bases to the deci- 
sion (1) “No question is raised concerning the power of the state reasonably 
to regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise and examine them, the teachers 
and pupils; to require that all children of proper age attend some school, 
that teachers shall be of good moral character and patriotic disposition, that 
certain studies plainly essential to good citizenship must be taught, and that 
nothing be taught which is manifestly inimical to the public welfare.” (2) It 
is recognized that the state has the right to legislate regarding content of 
courses of study in the elementary schools. In the cases of the Hill Military 
Academy and the parochial schools, however, it was shown that the courses 
of study conformed to the requirements of the state Board of Education, 
with the addition in the case of the Military Academy of military instruc- 
tion and training, and in the case of the Catholic schools of systematic relig- 
ious instruction and moral training. 

In rendering the opinion of the court, Justice McReynolds said regard- 
ing the schools involved: 

“Certainly there is nothing in the present record to indicate that they 
have failed to discharge their obligations to patrons, students or the state 
and there are no peculiar circumstances or present emergencies which de- 
mand extraordinary measures relative to primary education. 

“We think it entirely plain that the act of 1922 unreasonably interferes 
with the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and edu- 
cation of children under their control. 

“As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the constitution 
may not be abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the state. 

“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this 
union repose excluded any general power of the state to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only. 

“The child is not the mere creature of the state; those who nurture him 
and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recog- 
nize and prepare him for additional obligations.” 

In his argument against the law, the Hon. William D. Guthrie, Dean 
of the Law Department of Columbia University, presented facts regarding 
other states which we reproduce here because of their general interest : 

“Last month Congress passed an act applicable to the District of Colum- 
bia . . in which it expressly provided that education in a Private or 
parochial school should be accepted as a substitute for education in a public 
school provided only that the Board of Education deemed that the instruc- 
tion given in such private or parochial school, or privately, was equivalent 
to the instruction given in the public schools. 
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“All of our States except Oregon distinctly recognize private or paro- 
chial schools as proper substitutes, either eo nomine or under terms that 
clearly include them. 

“Twenty-four of the States expressly provide in their statutes that 
attendance at a parochial school shall be accepted ; and as I have just stated, 
the remaining States, although in differing language, recognize the education 
at a private school or at a denominational school shall be acceptable so long 
as the children of the State are educated. 

“In a word, Oregon alone prohibits parents from sending their children 
to private or religious schools, striking at Catholic and Protestant alike 


Attorneys for the State indicated that an attempt would be made to 
write this provision into the Constitution by an amendment, if the law were 
declared unconstitutional. It is too early yet to know whether such an 
attempt will be made. 

Indiana 

Four bills were presented to the Indiana legislature regarding religious 
matters. Two of them dealing with compulsory Sunday observance were 
voted down by the legislature after a good deal of feeling was aroused in 
the State. A bill which required the reading of the Bible in public schools 
was also defeated by vote. A bill affecting week-day religious instruction 
was passed by both houses of the legislature, and then vetoed by the gov- 
ernor. The bill provided that children within compulsory school age might 
be excused two hours a week to receive religious instruction in classes “con- 
ducted and maintained by some church or association of churches, or by 
some association organized for religious instruction and incorporated under 
the laws of this state.” The bill also provided that teachers should keep 
attendance records, subject at all times to the inspection of school officers, 
and that attendance at religious classes should be given public school credit. 

Attorney General Gilliom declared the act unconstitutional, indicating 
various reasons: (1) the constitution provides that the state shall not exer- 
cise any control over purely religious matters, and “the right of religious 
freedom thus secured is not limited to individuals outside the compulsory 
attendance age . . . but it extends to children of that age as well as 
to all others.” Therefore the state should not legislate regarding religious 
instruction of children. (2) The constitution provides against giving pref- 
erence by law to any creed or religious society. The act as presented does 
prefer religious instruction conducted by “some church or association of 
churches, or by some association organized for religious instruction,” thereby 
excluding the possibilities of religious instruction by parents or individuals 
or by creeds which are not so represented. (3) “The preservation of the 
right to complete religious freedom requires that all power be denied the 
legislature to regulate or control directly or indirectly any instruction which 
is purely religious in character.” This prevents supervision by state school 
officers of purely religious schools. (4) The state law provides free common 
school education and specifies as the objectives of such education “moral, 
intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvements.” Religious instruction 
of children of school age is not one of the objectives of this curriculum 
provided by state law. The effect of this proposed act would be to sub- 
stitute certain religious instruction for instruction provided by the state law. 
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For these reasons the Attorney General declared the law unconstitu- 

tional, and Governor Jackson vetoed it. 
Tennessee 

As the manuscript for this number of ReLicious EpucaTIon goes to the 
printer, the Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee, is just beginning. Possibly 
in the October number a fuller account of the educational and moral impli- 
cations of the trial may be given. Only as the case unfolds will these be- 
come really apparent. 

On March 13th the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee enacted 
a statute, “that it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any of the Universi- 
ties, Normals, and all other public schools of the State which are supported 
in whole or in part by the public school funds, to teach any theory that 
denies the story of the Divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, and 
to teach instead that man has descended from a lower order of animals.” 

In the test case at hand the immediate purpose of the prosecution 
seems to be only incidentally the conviction of Professor Scopes, and pri- 
marily a defense of the law as constitutional. Attorneys for the defense 
in presenting their case to the court said that the State must prove three 
things in order to win its case: (1) “That Scopes taught a theory that denies 
the story of the divine creation of man as taught in the Bible”; (2) “That 
instead and in place of this theory, he taught that man is descended from 
a lower order of animals”; (3) “Since the defendant Scopes has been in- 
dicted under a statute which prohibits the teaching of the evolutionary the- 
ory, the prosecution must prove as part of its case what evolution is.” 

The prosecution, however, has not as yet indicated so definitely its plans. 

The purpose of the defense as stated by Attorney Malone is twofold: 
“The narrow purpose of the defense is to establish the innocence of the de- 
fendant, Scopes. The broad purpose of the defense will be to prove that 
the Bible is a work of religious aspiration and rules of conduct which must 
be kept in the field of theology.” 

In stating the case to the court, Mr. Malone elaborated the plans of 
the defense in these words: “So that there shall be no misunderstanding and 
that no one shall be able to misinterpret or misrepresent our position, we wish 
to state at the beginning of this case that the defense belives there is a direct 
conflict between the theory of evolution and the theories of creation as set 
forth in the Book of Genesis. . 

“Neither do we believe that the stories of creation as set forth in the 
Bible are reconcilable or scientifically correct. . The defense will also prove 
by credible testimony that there is more than one theory of creation set 
forth in the Bible, and that the theories are conflicting. 

“The defense maintains that this is a matter of faith and interpretation, 
which each individual must determine for himself, and if you men of the 
jury are able to reconcile the theory of evolution and the theories of cre- 
ation as set forth in the Bible you are not only entitled to your own view, 
but you will be supported in it by millions of your citizens who are of high 
culture, learning and deep religious faith. 

_ “The defense will prove the facts and you will determine the question 
yourself. 

“We maintain and we shall prove that Christianity is bound up with no 
scientific theory, that it has survived 2,000 years in the face of all the dis- 
coveries of science and that Christianity will continue to grow in respect 
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and influence if the people recognize that there is no conflict between sci- 
ence and Christianity. 

“We will show that science occupies a field of learning separate and 
apart from the learning and theology which the clergy expound. 

“We will show that throughout the ages, every scientific discovery or 
new invention has been met by the opposition of a people like those behind 
this prosecution, who have pretended that man’s inventive genius was con- 
trary to Christianity. 

“We shall prove by experts and scientists in every field of scientific 
knowledge that there is no branch of science which can be taught without 
teaching the theory of evolution.” 

California 

A bill was introduced into the legislature of California to require the 
public schools of that state to teach “honesty, kindness, justice, moral cour- 
age, and humane education.” The legislature refused to vote the bill under 
the feeling that teachers ought to present these ideals to their children 
“by precept and example,” and that there was no need to pass a law to this 
effect. 

Delaware 

The Delaware law provides for Bible reading without comment in the 
public schools, permits the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, but forbids any 
other religious exercises in the public schools. Teachers who do not com- 
ply with the law are “subject to fine and to loss of their certificate.” Pro- 
fessor Clarence B. Skinner, chairman of the committee on academic free- 
dom of the American Civil Liberties Union, announces that the Union is 
seeking some parent or teacher in Delaware willing to test this law in the 
courts. The Union is certain, of course, that it will be declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

Ohio 

The Buchanan-Clark Bible Reading Bill passed both houses of the Ohio 
legislature, and went to Governor Donahey for his approval. The bill pro- 
vided for the daily reading without comment of at least ten verses from 
the Bible in all public schools of the state. On April 30 the governor vetoed 
the bill. In his reasons for the veto he said, “It is my belief that religious 
teaching in our homes, Sunday schools, and churches, by good mothers, 
fathers, and ministers of Ohio is far preferable to compulsory teaching of 
religion by the state.” The real basis for the decision, as he pointed out, 
was the doctrine of separation of church and state. 

Idaho 

The Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, gives these facts 
regarding the teaching of religion in the public schools of Idaho: 

Daily reading of passages from the Bible in the public schools of Idaho 
is provided for in a bill which recently passed the Idaho legislature and was 
signed by the governor. The law requires the teacher to read daily from 
twelve to twenty verses from the standard American version of the Bible, 
such verses to be selected from a list of passages designated from time to 
time by the State Board of Education. No comment by the teacher is 
allowed. If children ask questions on the verses they must be referred to 
their parents. A bill providing for the release of pupils from school to 
receive religious instruction was defeated. 








Recent Doctors of Philosophy in Religious Education 


At Northwestern University, Evanston: 


Marion Olive Hawthorne, Instructor in the Department of Religious 
Education, Northwestern University. Thesis: “The Place of the Old 
Testament in the Protestant Curriculum.” 

Roy Leo Van Deman, Professor of Religious Education, Yankton Col- 
lege, South Dakota. Thesis: “An Evaluation of the Keystone Series 
of Religious Education Texts.” 


At Hartford School of Religious Education: 


Eleanor Hope Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology, Hartford 
School of Religious Education. Thesis: “Some Contributions to a Sci- 
entific Study of Character.” 

Jean Sarah Moore, Associate Professor of Pedagogy, Hartford School 
of Religious Education. Thesis: “Religious Education Among German 
Inhabitants of Colonial Pennsylvania.” 

William Henry Smith, Rector of Trinity Church, Weathersfield, Conn. 
Thesis: “A Psychological Study of Three Non-Roman Religious Atti- 
tudes; Modernism, Fundamentalism, Catholicism.” 

Neil Douglas MacDonald (cum laude), Pastor of Congregational 
Church, East Granby, Conn. Thesis: ‘Methods in Religious Education 
as Affected by Certain Phases of the Philosophy of Bergson.” 


At the Divinity School of the University of Chicago: 


Ernest John Chave, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Thesis : “The Life-Situations of Children Nine to Eleven Years of Age.” 
Laird Thomas Hites, Assistant General Secretary, Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Thesis: “A Study of Southern Baptist Mission 
Work in Rio de Janeiro.” 

Maurice J. Neuberg. Thesis: “An Experiment with a Life-Situation 
Course.” 


At Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service: 


John Wesley Simmons. Thesis: “A Method of Measurement of the 
Teaching Content of Poetry with Special Reference to Hymns.” 


At the Divinity School of Yale University: 


George Stewart, Jr. (1921). Thesis: “A History of Religious Edu- 
cation in Connecticut from 1633 to 1861.” 

Clifton Hartwell Brewer (1922). Thesis: “A History of Religious 
Education in the Episcopal Church to 1835.” 

Hilrie Shelton Smith (1923). Superintendent, Educational Department, 
International Council of Religious Education, Chicago. Thesis: “Fac- 
tors Conditioning the Religious Education of Later Childhood.” 
Raymond Benjamin Culver (1924). Thesis: “Horace Mann’s Rela- 
tion to the Teaching of Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools.” 
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John Wesley Prince (1924). Thesis: “The Religious-Education The- 
ory of John Wesley.” 

Willard Edwin Uphaus (1925). Thesis: “A Critical Study of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lesson System.” 


At Teachers College, Columbia University : 
Adelaide Teague Case, Assistant Professor of Education at Teachers 
College. Thesis: “Liberal Christianity and Religious Education: A 
Study of Objectives in Religious Education.” 
John Samuel Noffsinger. Thesis: “A Program of Higher Education 
in the Church of the Brethren.” 





ADDENDUM TO THE BIENNIAL REPORT OF PROGRESS 


The following sections were received too late for inclusion in the Report 
of Progress published in the April issue of Reticious Epucation. They 
are to be added at the end of Section III, Division B, dealing with Experi- 
mentation and Research (p. 158). 

6. The National Conference on the Christian Way of Life, known also 
as “The Inquiry,” owes its origin to a resolution of the administrative com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 1922. 
This resolution approved a proposal made by a representative group of Chris- 
tian leaders for the holding of a national conference on “the meaning of 
Christianity for human relationships, with special attention to industry, citi- 
zenship and race relations in the United States and the function of the church 
in social and civic affairs.” A national conference held immediately without 
adequate preparation would not have satisfied these serious seekers. An ap- 
peal was, therefore, made to permit an experiment, on a nation-wide scale, 
in an entirely new method of holding a convention—a method that would en- 
deavor to embody the lessons of the more recent experience in adult 
education and in the adjustment of group conflict. 

A national committee of almost two hundred took on the responsibility 
of building the venture. It was composed of men and women in many walks 
of life—business men, patriots, heads of great denominational bodies, college 
teachers and students, social workers and many other groups. There are on 
this committee well-known spokesmen of organized Christianity but also 
others who, while they have yet to be convinced that the teaching of Christ 
has a direct and definite meaning for the social morality of our times, are will- 
ing to help in an effort to find out whether such a relation can be established. 

Four commissions were created to promote, by such means as might 
seem to them fit, a wide-spread inquiry into the Christian stakes in industrial 
relations, international relations, race relations and the Church. These four 
commissions are composed of men and women with the same width of inter- 
ests and variety of affiliations as the national committee, each representing 
himself alone and not an organization. The secretaries of the commissions, 
together with the two executive secretaries, form the central staff of the In- 
quiry, with offices at 129 East 52nd Street, New York. 

Since the beginning of these organized activities, in 1922, several develop- 
ments are especially noteworthy: First, with common emphasis on inquiry 
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through group discussion, each commission has made further original con- 
tributions to the methodology of the venture. Second, success in securing 
interest and participation has been achieved in ways markedly different from 
those of enterprises primarily concerned with the spreading of opinions. 
Third, persons from different intellectual atmospheres have been brought 
together for an intensive exchange of knowledge and experience that is rare 
in religious movements. 


Three principles underlie each of these inquiries: Thoroughgoing ap- 
praisal of the church in the light of criticism, avoiding anything like an 
apologia ; freedom from control by conventional ideas or institutional interests, 
but with the definite purpose of ascertaining how the church can help in for- 
warding the Christian way of life; recognition at every step of the require- 
ments of a thoroughly democratic procedure. Without specifically searching 
for it, the Inquiry has hit upon a stimulus to self-education such as educators 
and text-book writers have long been yearning for. “In all my teaching ex- 
perience,” writes a professor at one of the state universities, after trying out 
a new study syllabus of the Inquiry, “I have never had a class so aroused 
after two weeks in a new course.” The mere invitation to take part in a 
genuine national inquiry in many cases has transformed a sleepy men’s Bible 
class into an eager discussion forum or, in other cases, a forum given to futile 
debating into a class for serious study. 


7. During the past year the Research Department which had been or- 
ganized under the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches has been reorganized as the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council. It has responsibility not only for the gathering 
of facts and the preparation of educational material relating to the social 
activities of the Federal Council but for research in methods of religious and 
social education. The work of the Department in the latter field will be 
closely related to and integrated with that of the Council on Correlation, 
through the Federal Council’s Commission on Christian Education. Chief 
emphasis, in this connection, will be placed during the present year upon tem- 
perance education. 

Another phase of the Department’s program that is of especial interest 
from the point of view of the R. E. A. is the distribution of a weekly Infor- 
mation Service among ministers, teachers and Christian Association secre- 
taries and groups of students in over eighty colleges and theological semi- 
naries. This service reports and interprets important events and movements 
that have social and educational significance, stressing particularly matters 
economic and industrial. 

Material is also furnished to ministers and other religious leaders in the 
form of pamphlet bulletins dealing with such subjects as wages, hours of 
labor, the Cooperative Movement, etc. A series of pamphlets is now projected 
dealing with economic problems, treated from the angle of the ministers’ 
interest and need. 

The Department hopes to make a contribution to religious education by 
furthering a synthesis of social and individual elements in preaching, teach- 
ing and the “cure of souls”—in other words, to aid in developing a tech- 
nique of personal “case work” in religion. 

BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER. 




















ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 


The Religious Education Association records with gratitude the contri- 
bution of Ernest DeWitt Burton, late president of the University of Chi- 
cago, to the advancement of religious education both on this Continent and 
in the Far East. 

Prior to the organization of the Religious Education Association, Dr. 
Burton was cooperating in publishing progressive text-books for use in 
church schools; as a member of the Council of Seventy, the body which 
called the Association into being, he became a charter member of the Relig- 
ious Education Association, and he was.a contributing member until his 
death ; at various time he was on its committees and its Board of Directors, 
and he had been a member of its Executive Board since 1920. 

In an editorial capacity, Dr. Burton has promoted interest in Bible study 
as president of the American Institute of Sacred Literature; and as one of 
the editors of the University of Chicago Publications in Religious Education 
he has been a leading factor for a quarter of a century in the forward move- 
ment in moral and Christian education. 

Dr. Burton was twice in the Far East on educational commissions, in 
1908-9, as a member of the Oriental Educational Commission of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and later as a member of the China Educational Com- 
mission, of which he has been chairman since 1921. The report of the 
latter commission is recognized as one of the most valuable contributions 
to the problems of Chinese education which has appeared. 

The vital character of Dr. Burton’s interest in religious education is 
shown in two incidents. Only a short time before he was called to be presi- 
dent of the University he offered himself as superintendent of the school 
in his home church. An extract from his will also reveals the quality of 
his service: “Thoroughly approving of research and scientific work in the 
field of religion, yet believing that such work is likely to be provided for by 
others, I desire the income coming to the University under this will to be 
used for purposes more directly related to the promotion of vital religion.” 

In keeping with the above facts, and in accordance with a resolution 
of the Executive Board of the Religious Education Association under date 
of May 29, 1925, this statement of profound sympathy for Mrs. Burton 
and daughter is spread upon the minutes of the Association, together with 
an appreciation of Dr. Burton’s scientific scholarship, his fervent Christian 
temper, his catholic spirit, and his broad statesmanship in religious enter- 
prises. It was also voted that a copy of this memorandum be sent to Dr. 
Burton’s family. 

By the Committee: 
Donatp J. CowLina, 
President of the Religious Education Association. 
W. D. ScHERMERHORN, 
Recording Secretary. 
Frank G. Warp. 


308 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Minutes of the Annual Meeting, Religious Education 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held at 11 o’clock on Fri- 
day, April 24, 1925, in the Fern Room of the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. President Cowling presided. 

Minutes—The minutes of the annual meeting of 1924 were presented 
by the secretary as published in the June, 1924, number of REticious Epu- 
CATION and were approved as published. 

Report of Acting General Secretary—Dr. Soares gave a brief review of 
the year’s work with special reference to the efforts that had been made to 
secure a General Secretary, the Survey of the R. E. A. now being made by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research at the request of the Asso- 
ciation, and the general condition of the work. He made special mention of 
the excellent work done by Dr. Manshardt and suggested that he present 
the formal report of the year’s work. 

Report of the Assistant General Secretary—Presented by Dr. Clifford 
Manshardt. The report emphasized the growing influence of the magazine, 
ReLicious Epucation ; the many calls for facts from the Bureau of Infor- 
mation, particularly concerning week-day religious education; the library of 
books and manuscript material. Reference was made to the membership and 
finances. 

V oted—That the Committee on Resolutions be instructed to prepare a 
resolution expressing the appreciation of the Association of the services of 
Dr. Manshardt during the past year, and its good wishes as he goes to his 
field in India. 

At this point Mr. Dale Robertson of the First Congregational Church of 
Akron, Ohio, requested the privilege of the floor. This being granted, he 
announced that he would pledge $100 from his church toward the budget of 
the R. E. A. during the coming year. He also stated that he was authorized 
by Rev. Miles H. Krumbine of Dayton, Ohio, to make a pledge for a like 
amount from his church. 

Report of Progress of Religious Education—In the absence of Dr. Win- 
chester, Chairman of the Committee preparing this report, Rev. Ivar 
Hellstrom spoke briefly, calling attention to the salient features of the report, 
which was printed in full in the April, 1925, number of the magazine. 

Policy of the R. E. A—Dr. H. H. Hartshorne presented the report of 
a special committee appointed by the General Committee for this purpose, 
defining the general aims and policy of the R. E. A. This report is printed 
on page 306 of this number of ReLicious Epucation. 

Prize Contest—Dr. Davies made a statement regarding the prize con- 
test for High School groups instituted at the last annual meeting. About 
300 High School students have participated as members of groups. The 
details of the topic submitted and the awards are published in the magazine 
for June. 

Voted—On recommendation of the General Committee to arrange for 
a similar contest during the coming year and to refer details with power to 
the same committee that had it in charge last year. 
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General Secretary—Dr. Artman reported for a special committee 
appointed by the General Committee to receive suggestions for filling the 
office of General Secretary during this meeting. He stated that negotiations 
were under way which gave hope of an announcement in the near future. 

Invitation for 1926 Convention—Rev. C. Melville Wright, of Toronto, 
gave an invitation from the religious and civic leaders of that city to hold 
the 1926 convention there. 

Voted—To recommend to the Board of Directors that this invitation 
be accepted. 

Theme for 1926—Dr. Davies reported for the General Committee its 
recommendation that the theme of the 1926 convention be “Education for 
Participation in World Affairs.” 

Voted—To approve this recommendation with the understanding that 
the Directors should have power to revise its wording if found desirable. 

Program Committee—Dr. Gates reported for a special nominating com- 
mittee appointed to present nominations for the Program Committee, as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Miss Adelaide T. Case. Other members, Professor E. M. 
Best, of Montreal; Professor Daniel W. Fleming, of Union Theological 
Seminary ; Rev. H. M. Robinson, of the Presbyterian Board of Education; 
Miss Anna Rochester, of The World Tomorrow; Dr. Ernest Thomas, of 
Toronto; Professor Goodwin B. Watson, Teachers College; Professor 
Luther A. Weigle, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, and Rev. B. S. Win- 
chester, Federal Council of Churches. 

Voted—To adopt the report and appoint these persons as members of 
the Program Committee for 1926. 

Resolutions—Dr. Buck presented the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. (See page 305.) , 

V oted—To adopt the general resolutions with reference to the Churches, 
Press, Hotel and Scouts. 

The resolution of appreciation of the services of Dr. Manshardt was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote. 

Election of Officers—Dr. Lobingier, Chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, presented the report of that committee. Action was taken as 
follows: 

V oted—That the Association recommend to the Board of Directors the 
election of Dr. Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton College, as President; and of 
Dr. R. Bruce Taylor, of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., as Vice- 
President. 

Voted—That the Recording Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot 
for the election of the other officers nominated by the Committee. The Sec- 
retary reported the ballot cast in accordance with instructions. (For list of 
officers see page 309.) 

Voted—That the Directors be given authority to fill vacancies for 
Directors of other countries which are entitled to such representation. 

Voted—That the Nominating Committee for the next Convention be 
appointed by the President at his earliest convenience. 

(Signed) Hersert W. Gates, 
Recording Secretary. 








Report of the Assistant General Secretary 


The past year has been a year of conservation rather than of outstanding 
progress. In the period of readjustment following the sudden death of Dr. 
Cope and the addition of new responsibilities to the programs of men already 
working with over-crowded schedules, it was but inevitable that much of 
the detail work of the Association should be passed over in order that the 
major activities might be carried on. Accordingly the first task of the year 
was that of gathering together the loose threads of organization and piecing 
the details into the general fabric. 

The regular work of the Association has been maintained and in some 
respects developed. Your secretariat felt that its major contribution through 
the year should be through increased attention to the magazine. With the 
able advice of Dr. Coe, the consulting editor, we feel that some advance has 
been made in this direction. The entire issue of the October symposium 
upon Educating Toward Peace was exhausted almost as soon as it came from 
the press, and we are still receiving orders for it that we are unable to fill. 
The symposium upon children’s sermons aroused considerable editorial com- 
ment in various periodicals. As the year has advanced it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the function of the magazine must be more and more 
that of a technical journal. A growing number of college departments of 
religious education are using the magazine as a regular classroom help. As 
a matter of personal opinion, after a year of very close contact with the 
R. E. A. constituency I am led to believe that the major future function of 
the Association lies in the development of the magazine as a clearing house 
for research and significant experimentation. 

The bureau of information has been widely used. The requests cover 
the whole field of religious education from the correct color to paint chairs 
in the primary department to requests for advice in shaping up college 
departments of religious education. The greatest number of requests for 
information upon any one subject has been in the field of week-day religious 
education. It is to be hoped that the future budget of the Association will 
permit a larger distribution of significant pamphlets and bibliographies. 

The personnel bureau, while not a major function of the R. E. A., is 
rendering good service as a clearing house between the churches and colleges 
and those desiring positions in religious education. 

The library has been strengthened by the latest titles in our general field 
and is rendering a useful service to directors and students in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago who have easy access to its facilities. 

The membership list has been gone over carefully in an attempt to 
make it as accurate as possible. Considerable dead timber has been removed. 
Absolute accuracy, however, is an impossibility, as all members do not comply 
with the constitutional provision of resigning their memberships. The prac- 
tice of the office is to send the magazine until the member is a year in arrears 
before removing the card. Hence there are always some non-members on the 
active roll. Our latest check discloses a total of 2,550 members ; 250 of these 
have been received in the last six months, as opposed to the withdrawal of 
150. The number of withdrawals is running about the same as in previous 
years. The loyalty of the R. E. A. membership has been a continual source 
of satisfaction—and often of wonderment to me. As stated above, however, 
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the actual loss of membership because of non-payment of dues will undoubt- 
edly run considerably above 150. Just how to collect outstanding dues is 
an ever-present office problem. 

The majority of the new memberships have come from the colleges 
and graduate schools of religious education. If this represents a tendency, 
as I believe it does, we must strive to bring the work of the Association to 
an increasingly higher educational level. 

Throughout the year numerous addresses have been given before local 
church groups and larger assemblies of religious education. Conferences of 
the R. E. A. members have been held both in Chicago and New York. In 
each instance a continuation group was organized for further study. The 
Southern California Religious Education Association is making an intensive 
study of the religious life in the high schools of Los Angeles County. In 
all sections of the country groups of people are doing serious thinking upon 
our common problems. The biennial report of progress in religious educa- 
tion is an excellent summary of current developments. One of the most 
hopeful tendencies is the growing interest in experimentation in the fields of 
curriculum and departmental worship. 

Financially, the Association is in a fairly satisfactory condition, though 
the budget is still too low for the most efficient work. At the beginning of 
the present fiscal year we were faced with liabilities amounting to $1,250. 
On April 1, 1925, our liability had been reduced to $420. The complete 
financial returns for the month of April should enable us to close the present 
year free of debt. 

While statistics are not of great value, they are of help in visualizing the 
amount of business transacted by the office. From May 1, 1924, to April 1, 
1925, the R. E. A. office sent out 12,570 letters, 5,490 statements, and 1,433 
packages. The magazine was issued regularly, with a total of approximately 
435 pages and an average circulation of 3,000 copies per issue. Three new 
reprints were added and hundreds of denominational pamphlets distributed. 

The pleasant relationships with Dr. Soares, Dr. Coe, the office staff, 
and the R. E. A. constituency have made this an outstanding year for me 
personally, and it is with keen regret that I leave the service of the Associa- 
tion to enter upon a new and fascinating work in Bombay, India. I have 
every confidence in the future of the R. E. A. and count it a rare privilege 
to have had even a minor part in its important work. 

CiirForD MANSHARDT. 





Resolutions 


Whereas, Dr. Clifford Manshardt during the past eleven months has 
served as Assistant General Secretary of the Association with skill and effi- 
ciency, and under the difficult circumstances of the temporary relationship 
has with the co-operation of Dr. Coe brought the magazine to a state of 
unparalleled service, and with the cooperation of Dr. Soares has so managed 
the affairs of the Association as to wipe out completely its deficit; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Religious Education Association 
hereby express to him their deep appreciation of his services, regret his 
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necessary withdrawal from the position to a field of his own choosing, assure 
him that our good will follows him to a new field of service, and wish him 
continued success in his new venture. 

Resolved, further, That the thanks of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion be extended to the Council of Churches of the City of Milwaukee and 
to the local committee whose work through many weeks preceding the con- 
vention period made possible its sessions in this city; 

That we express our gratitude to Immanuel Presbyterian Church for 
the use of its auditorium for the evening sessions, to the Junior Arion 
Chorus, to Milwaukee Downer Glee Club, to the Grace Reformed Church 
Choir, and to the organists for the music which was such a delightful feature 
of the evening sessions ; 

That we express our appreciation to the Press of this city for the space 
given to reports of the meetings and to editorial comment upon them; 

To the Pfister Hotel for its courteous attention to the needs of the 
convention and its members; particularly for the provision of a special 
dining room for the members of the Association; 

Last, but not least, that we extend our sincere thanks to the Boy Scouts 
who have served us so faithfully at all the sessions, day and evening, as 
ushers and pages, and whose presence with us has intensified to our minds 
the purpose and the meaning of our discussions and findings. 

FLorRENCE Buck, 
Goopw1n B. WarTson, 
Committee. 





Policy of the Religious Education Association 


From time to time it becomes necessary to reformulate the policy of 
the Association in the light of its original purpose, of progress in educational 
thinking and practice, and of the changing conditions under which children 
are growing up. 

In the earlier years we contended for graded lessons; we demanded 
respect for the Bible as a body of historical documents worthy of historical 
study both in the church school and in the church college; we struggled to 
secure recognition for the now obvious idea that the teaching of religion is 
properly an educational process; we maintained that religious education is 
a fit subject for college instruction ; we called for technical training of leaders 
by theological seminaries, training schools, and academic departments of edu- 
cation; we criticized the hortatory and memoriter methods of teaching 
children, and likewise the slipshod administration of Sunday Schools, and 
we urged that the capacities of children for action, appreciation, and thought 
be utilized in religious teaching; we attacked the text-material that was put 
into the hands of children as unworthy in respect both to content and mate- 
rial makeup; we sought to promote real worship by children and young 
people; we labored for co-ordination of agencies; and—not least—we went 
in search of pertinent facts in psychology, sociology, and educational practice. 

We have suggested and promoted various investigations by commissions 
and departments ; have conducted one extensive field survey—that of week- 
day schools of religion—and have set on foot a fundamental research into 
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the religious and moral growth of children, which is being conducted by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on a three-year grant from the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

In all this there has been a growing consciousness of the function of 
religion in the achievement of individual character and of social reconstruc- 
tion, and a growing tendency to measure the results of religious education, 
not in terms of knowledge or even of practice, but of creative social adjust- 
ment. 
In all of these directions, and others, we have witnessed progress. Ideas 
for which we once contended are now taken for granted, and the practice 
of religious education is clearly in process of transformation. But within 
these very fields new calls come to us. We win graded lessons, but discover 
that our whole curriculum-procedure must be revised in terms of pupil- 
experience. This is a more difficult task than the one that we faced twenty 
years ago. We secure large, almost popular, recognition for the notion of 
religious education, but just at this juncture, the sword of religious con- 
troversy is drawn, and calm minds ask, “What, then, is the real significance 
of the education for which you plead? In what respect is it different from 
what all great educators regard as the true task of education?’ We see the 
young in the church school becoming more conscious of God through worship, 
and more conscious of man through enterprises of mercy and help, but just 
at this time war ravages our spirits, strains between races and classes grow 
more tense, and men ask, “Where is thy God?” We have repeatedly endeav- 
ored to promote religious education in the family, but the transformations 
that the family is undergoing, and new approaches to the experiences upon 
which it rests, compel us to fresh study. We gain a hearing for religious 
education from churches and ministers, but still three-fourths of our Ameri- 
can children are untouched by religion. We hold up the ideal of a world 
remade by loyalty to the essential task of all religion and find the forces of 
religion divided. 

Since our organization in 1903, a new interest in childhood has developed 
among psychologists and physicians which has led to fruitful experimentation 
in child guidance and mental hygiene in the physical and psychological exami- 
nation of school children, in numerous health movements, in the guidance of 
Juvenile Court procedure and the moral supervision of high school students, 
in the spread of scouting and other programs among early adolescents of both 
sexes, and in the organization of whole communities for the better use of 
leisure in recreation. All these movements are directly concerned with the 
very objectives of the Religious Education Association, yet religious leaders 
are largely unaware of their significance, and the leaders of these movements 
are not in touch with progressive religious forces. 

These problems and tasks are more overwhelming than those that occu- 
pied us in the early days of the Association. Never, indeed, was there a 
greater need for a free fellowship of discussion, investigation and experiment 
in our field; never was there greater need for spreading abroad among the 
workers in the whole field of character education the results of such discus- 
sion, investigation and experiment. 

Against this historical background, the nature and work of the Associa- 
tion will be better understood. 

1. The Religious Education Association offers to workers of every 
faith opportunity to get together for free discussion in which each speaks for 
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himself alone and not as a representative of an institution or interest. The 
Association is the only organization that provides such a “clearing-house 
for thought.” 

2. The Association has no national limits. In particular it has evoked 
a mingling of experience that forgets there is a boundary line between Canada 
and the United States. 

3. The Association provides for the voluntary organization of groups 
of workers who have common interests whenever and as long as there may 
be a demand for such groups. Certain of these, as “The Association of 
Directors and Ministers of Religious Education” and the “Teachers and 
Workers in Week-day Religious Schools,” are composed chiefly or wholly 
of persons professionally employed in one or another religious-education 
activity. In other groups, as the “Department of Church Schools,” mem- 
bership is open to all interested members of the Association. 

4. The Annual Convention of the Association performs four main 
functions: (1) It provides an open forum where all members may freely 
discuss the problems of moral and religious education. A custom is growing 
of securing time for discussion, and also preparing for it by causing prelimi- 
nary studies to be made and printed in advance of the convention. (2) It 
provides, whenever desired, for the meeting of the groups above referred to, 
and gladly receives reports from these groups. (3) It provides for personal 
contacts and varied fellowship between workers from widely separated 
regions. (4) It gives opportunity not only to its members but also to the 
general public to hear notable men and women. This is one of the Associa- 
tion’s methods of spreading general intelligence concerning religious education. 

5. Members who reside in the same region are encouraged to form local 
guilds or associations in affiliation with the parent association. With the 
increase now taking place in the number of employed workers, these local 
groups may be expected to multiply. 


6. For further promotion of intelligence in the field of religious educa- 
tion the Association makes the following provision: (1) It publishes the 
magazine ReLticious Epucation, a journal of opinion, research, and practice 
in the field of moral and religious education. (2) It maintains at its head- 
quarters in Chicago, for the free use of all,.a library of religious education 
—probably the largest collection of recent material in the world. (3) It 
conducts a correspondence bureau. (4) It prints and circulates many thou- 
sand useful pamphlets, such as bibliographies. (5) Its General Secretary 
makes many platform addresses and holds many conferences. 


7. The work of investigation is carried on in various ways. Sometimes 
a commission is appointed, sometimes an individual; sometimes all members 
of a group are invited to pool experiences. In one instance, already men- 
tioned, a field survey has been made by an employed agent. The way 
appears to be opening for a continuous survey and record of developments 
in week-day religious education, and possibly in other fields. 


8. The Association welcomes contributions to its magazine and to its 
conferences and conventions on any part or phase of religious and moral 
education. It endeavors to be of service to existing institutions, not to 
supplant them or compete with them. It is committed to no scheme or lesson 
system; it publishes no text-books; it does not organize, conduct nor super- 
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vise schools. It endeavors, rather, by the methods already sketched, to 
strengthen the hands of forward-looking workers everywhere, and to make 
more efficient the work of institutions. The only power that the Association 
seeks is the power to see things as they are, to think straight in the interest 
of highest ideals, and to make helpful truths clear to those who can and 
will use them. 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL OFFICERS 


President: Donald J. Cowling, Ph. D., LL. D., President, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Vice-President: R. Bruce Taylor, D. D., LL. D., Principal, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario. 

Recording Secretary: Wm. D. Schermerhorn, Ph. D., Professor, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 

Treasurer: David R. Forgan, Vice-Chairman, National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Chicago. 

General Secretary : 

Assistant General Secretary: Laird T. Hites, Ph. D., 308 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Consulting Editor: George A. Coe, Ph. D., LL. D., Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The five General Officers first mentioned above, and the following for 
the periods indicated : 


TERM EXPIRES 1926 


Prof. George A. Coe, Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Mr. Edward P. Farwell, Chicago. 

Mr. Richard C. Hall, United States Rubber Co., Chicago. 

Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, IIl. 

Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Committee of Reference and Council, New York 
City. 

Pres. Walter D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 

Mr. Lucius Teter, President Chicago Trust Co., Chicago. 

Prof. Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


TERM EXPIRES 1927 


Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Massachusetts State Board of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev. J. W. F. Davies, First Congregational Church, Winnetka, III. 

Pres. F. C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Pres. Samuel A. Eliot, American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

Prof. R. W. Frank, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University of Chicago. 

Rev. George Craig Stewart, St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, IIl. 

Rev. Alfred W. Wishart, Fountain St. Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TERM EXPIRES 1928 


Rev. H. H. Hubbell, Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dean Shailer Mathews, Divinity School, University of Chicago. 
Prof. John E. Stout, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1926 


Rev. J. S. Armentrout, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. J. M. Artman, University of Chicago. 

Dr. W. C. Barclay, S. S. Board, M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof. Ernest M. Best, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. 

Prof. W. C. Bower, College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Dr. Lester Bradner, Barbours Heights, Saunderstown, R. I. 

Rev. S. M. Cavert, Secretary, Federal Council of Churches, New York. 
Prof. L. W. Crawford, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Ethel Cutler, National Board Y. W. C. A., New York City. 
Mr. A. J. Gregg, National Board Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Congregational Education Society, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Prof. Wm. James Mutch, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

Mr. F. L. Sensabaugh, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Mary E. Weisel, Baltimore, Maryland. 


TERM EXPIRES 1927 


Miss Adelaide T. Case, Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Miss Georgia L. Chamberlain, American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chi- 
cago. 

Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Prof. Hugh H. Harris, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, Teachers College, New York City. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, Director of Religious Education, Hollis, New York. 

Rev. Otto Mayer, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Prof. A. J. W. Myers, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. Charles Peters, Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Harold J. Sheridan, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Prof. R. Seneca Smith, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. H. S. Smith, International Council of Religious Education, Chicago. 

Prof. E. P. St. John, Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, New York. 

Rev. Ernest Thomas, Toronto, Ontario. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE 


By Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious Education: 
Miss Edna L. Acheson, New York City. 
Rev. C. Ivar Hellstrom, East Orange, New Jersey. 
By the Workers in Week Day Schools of Religion: 
Miss Mary Abernethy, Gary, Ind. 
Rey. N. F. Forsyth, Hammond, Ind. 
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STATE, PROVINCE AND DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


California, North—Rev. Miles B. Fisher, Berkeley. 
California, South—Prof. J. H. Montgomery, Los Angeles. 
China—Rev. Samson S. Ding, Shanghai. 
Colorado—Mr. Oscar W. Lowe, Denver. 
Connecticut—Rev. J. M. Deyo, ‘Danbury. 
Iilinois—Dr. Robert W. Gammon, Chicago. 
India—Prof. J. C. Cornelius, Lucknow. 
Indiana—Rev. N. F. Forsyth, Hammond. 
Iowa—Prof. Marion Bradshaw, Grinnell. 
Japan—Mr. T. Arakawa, Tokyo. 

Kansas—Dr. Ross Sanderson, Wichita. 
Kentucky—Miss Genevieve Morgan, Covington. 
Maine—Pres. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor. 
Maryland—Miss Carolyn Dudley, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Miss Florence Buck, Boston. 
Michigan—Rev. A. W. Wishart, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Rev. Ray G. Fletcher, St. Paul. 

New Jersey—Rev. H. W. Blashfield, Newark. 
New York—Dr. Orlo J. Price, Rochester. 

North Carolina—Pres. W. A. Harper, Elon College. 
Ohio—Miss Blanch Carrier, Dayton. 

Ontario—Rev. C. Melville Wright, Toronto. 
Oregon—Pres. E. C. Sanderson, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania—Prof. A. J. Murphy, Pittsburgh. 
Rhode Island—Rev. Frank E. Butler, Providence. 
Tennessee—Prof. L. W. Crawford, Nashville. 
Texas—Prof. James S. Seneker, Dallas. 
Virginia—Rev. J. H. Montgomery, Richmond. 
Washington—Pres. S. B. L. Penrose, Walla Walla. 
Wisconsin—Rev. E. W. Blakeman, Madison. 


The Constitution permits a state to have an official representative if it 
has as many as twenty-five members. This accounts for the fact that some 
states are omitted from this list. 





Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious 
Education 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Association of Directors and Min- 
isters of Religious Education was held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, April 
22, 1925, at 9:30 A. M. The President, Mr. C. I. Hellstrom, of East 
Orange, New Jersey, opened the meeting with scripture reading and prayer. 
The following committees were appointed : 

Nominating—Mr. Wright, Miss Morrill. 

Membership—Mr. Butler, Mr. Mayer. 

Findings—Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Emme, Mr. Peters. 

The discussion of the day centered around the topic, “Developing New 
Curricula.” Brief papers were presented on the questions: What is the 
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curriculum problem as the director sees it? by Mrs. Warren T. Powell and 
Mr. N. F. Forsyth; How may we get from a text book to an experience 
curriculum, by Mr. Julien Bryan and Mr. Frank McKibben; and What 
changes in relationship among directors and teachers, and teachers and pupils 
are necessitated by the changing emphases in religious education, by Mr. 
J. L. Lobingier and Mr. Ralph Bridgman. These were followed by dis- 
cussion. , 
The business meeting of the Association took place at luncheon. The 
minutes of the secretary were approved from their publication in the August 
number of Reticious EpucaTion, and the treasurer’s report was accepted. 
Article 3, Section 2 of the Constitution:\was amended to read: 

“Associate Members. Associate membership shall be open to all full 
time professional directors or ministers of Religious Education. Such mem- 
bership carries with it all the privileges of active membership except that of 
voting at the business sessions of the Association.” 

The report of Miss Marion Nicholson was read and accepted. A motion 
was carried that a vote of appreciation be given her and that she be asked to 
carry for another year the experiment of a page or pages in RELiGIous Epvu- 
CATION. } 

Reports of local directors’ groups were given by Mr. Lowe of Denver, 
Colorado, Mr. Lyons of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Montgomery of Los Angeles, 
Mr. Aiken of Boston, and Mr. Hellstrom of New York. (See page 316.) 

The Membership Committee recommended for active and associate 
membership the following names, which were accepted: 

Actwe: James H. Bishop, Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Helen Hartley, First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois; Miriam 
Cline, Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, New York; May 
W. Loveland, Broadway Methodist Church, Camden, New Jersey; Harold 
M. Gilmore, Trinity Methodist Church, Denver, Colorado; Carl E. Redkey, 
Colfax Avenue Church, Denver, Colorado; William J. V. Edgar, Independ- 
ent Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Alabama; John R. Lyons, Fairmount 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Lawrence T. Nutting, Com- 
munity Church School, Gary, Indiana; Lila E. Jordan, First Methodist 
Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan; R. Larue Cober, First Baptist Church, 
Evanston, Illinois; Paul E. Carson, First Methodist Church, Champaign, 
Illinois; W. B. M. Scott, Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois; Miriam 
Chalmers, Grace Congregational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Associate: Walter F. Prien, Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
New York; Aubone Hoyle, Roseville Methodist Church, Newark, New 
Jersey ; Owen V. Davis, First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, New York. 

The Nominating Committee recommended the following officers, who 
were elected : 


President—C. Ivar Hellstrom, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Vice-President—Otto Mayer, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Edna L. Acheson, New York City. 


Mr. Davies of Winnetka suggested to the members of the Association 
that they might show their loyalty to the Religious Education Association 
by presenting to their churches the value of such an organization and per- 
suading their churches to contribute some yearly amount to the Association. 
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He pointed out that a hundred churches averaging fifty dollars per year would 
guarantee a steady income of no mean value. 

Mr. Lowe spoke of the difficulty which their local organization of direc- 
tors had faced, as to how best to function and on what basis to organize. 

Mr. Butler presented the question of relationship to those who for some 
reason or other were no longer active members. The Secretary stated that 
there had been a precedent to favor, “once a member, always a member,” 
or at least until one resigned or failed to pay his dues for several successive 
years. 

Relationship of the Directors’ Association to the International Council 
of Religious Education was brought up. The problems were, shall we join 
two organizations, and why have two organizations? Mr. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Directors’ Association of the International Council, suggested 
that the Association of Church Directors and Ministers of Religious Educa- 
tion was a more technical group; that their Association endeavored to main- 
tain the same professional standard for membership; that some might 
desire to be members of both groups; that one group was inadvisable now, 
and that cooperation between the two groups seemed imperative. Motion 
was carried that the Executive Committee be empowered to act as a com- 
mittee on relationships with other directors’ groups. 

Motion to adjourn. 

Epna L. AcHEson, Secretary. 





Report of the Findings Committee of the Association 
of Directors and Ministers of Religious Education 


After careful consideration your Findings Committee decided that our 
report would probably prove most useful if presented in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. We have, therefore, endeavored to phrase clearly and 
concisely the various questions at issue in the discussions, although in some 
cases these questions were not so phrased during the discussion, and to indi- 
cate the directions in which answers probably would be found. 

I. Which provides the more feasible method for developing in children 
desirable character traits and conduct: 
A. Systematic presentation of definite factual subject matter; or 
B. Pupil-activity-centered forms of instruction? 

What we really need is a sane combination of these two dis- 
tinctive types with, however, a slight priority of preferential 
weighting in favor of the latter type. 

II. How can we hope to secure an adequately trained leadership to handle 
this kind of program? 

We do not need a staff composed exclusively of Doctors of Philos- 
ophy, for the experience of many has shown conclusively that even the 
teachers seemingly least fitted for this type of leadership can and do 
work their way into it. In fact, this type of program is proving itself 
singularly adapted for developing its own leadership in the process. 

III. How, with this “hop-skip-jump” type of program, can we be certain 
that provision will be made for introducing pupils to all possible 
experiences ? 
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IV. 


We do not so much desire to furnish them with all possible experi- 
ences of later life as to provide them with methods and means by which 
they will be enabled to handle new and unexpected situations as they 
arise. The following forms of check-up help us to discover whether 
we are doing this: 

A. Frequent pupil-teacher conferences to ascertain the felt needs of 
individual pupils. 

B. Period class discussions regarding possibly neglected areas. 

C. Parent-teacher conferences regarding individual pupils. 

D. Group discussions with parents about children’s problems. 

E. Teacher’s reports to parents with parents’ comments thereon. 

How may we be certain that we are making progress in the develop- 

ment of these newer types of curricula? 

What we most need at present is the development by qualified 
technicians of forms or standards by which we can test and evaluate 
(1) our materials, (2) our methods, (3) our goals. What we really 
need to know is: 

A. When is a child being educated religiously? 
B. At any given time how much is a child being educated religiously ? 





The Religious Education Association Budget 


EXPENDITURES 
1924-25 1925-26 


Salaries: 


irel Geeneny «cee skewer ieeesitirreys if 
Assistant General Secretary ..............-. +$ 8,000.00 $ 3,000.00 
Ct AOE os rccsers Ceere erie ides 3,080.00 


Rent 


PT Peet ETT eC ee ere 1,960.00 1,960.00 


Office, Exhibit and Furnittire .. :..600666 006006000 150.00 150.00 
Postage, Express and Telegrams.............++4+- 500.00 550.00 
Printing : ; 

0 Per ee eee rr ee 3,000.00 3,000.00 

Ciretliors and SUOMty  .3 6. .scccnesicccices 450.00 400.00 
Pie; Lit end GO ois ncn es eee eeccccccus 200.00 200.00 
Interest, Auditing and Refunds.................+- 150.00 150.00 
nb K+ 5.0040 44s ESR ERETN TARAS WET DERSE ED 250.00 250.00 
Conferences and Departments ............0++eeeee 250.00 100.00 
| reer re ee err ee 100.00 100.00 





$15,010.00 $12,940.00 


TC ee $10,500.00 $10,000.00 
CR... ss iuWen dat ¥aeeareknsvertxoress 3,000.00 4,500.00 
Proceedings and Advertising .............seeeees 1,500.00 1,000.00 





$15,000.00 $15,500.00 


























The Religious Education Association 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1924 to April 30, 1925 








Conte cin nl a ih Fe aonb. 5 occa Seen ceekxaee $ 660.22 
Receipts— 
Membership Dues ...... Nika Sunder anno $ 9,898.79 
Proceedings and Advertising ..............-- 827.79 
Ss ie tans ci Weoue Kniss eos eReweeN 4,436.58 
Rebeees PAG... occ cnevecsenicescti 1,500.00 16,663.16 
$17,323.38 
Disbursements— 
Salary—Acting Secretary ...............-2-- $ 1,000.00 
PE SONY 20 a vee cssiseses 2,750.00 
rr 3,178.66 
RONG. aloes tcc Waid mae alow Swacitot een 1,959.36 
Postage, Express and Telegrams.............. 552.36 
Conferences and Departments ............... 357.88 
PE I SI 6 i very idene os eednscawe 161.98 
Incidentals, Exchange and Auditing ........... 390.38 
Printing—Circulars and Stationery ........... 286.15 
EE i inners hes ert a eher awe 3,805.88 
Phone, Light and Supplies. .................. 178.11 
TD ein n nding ee ncas cavtawase 153.39 
Office Exhibit and Furniture ................. 2.84 
Loan—Notes paid to Bank................... 2,500.00 17,276.99 
Balance on hand and in bank April 30, 1925........ $ 46.39 


This total includes only the moneys passing through the hands of the 
treasurer and does not include any sums contributed to local treasuries and 
paid by them. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true statement of the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the period included between May 1, 1924, and 
April 30, 1925, and that the cash balance at April 30, 1925, is correct. 

H. E. Snyder, 
Certified Public Accountant (IIl.) 








Reports of Local Associations 


The Religious Education Association of Southern California is about 
four years old. It includes in its membership Directors in Local Churches, 
Denominational Directors, Professors of Religious Education and Bible in 
Colleges, and, as Associate members, students. In co-operation with the 
University of Southern California it publishes a Journal which appears four 
times a year. Bi-monthly meetings are held. 





The Cleveland Association of Professional Religious Educators was 
formed last November, and now has thirty members. Membership is open to 
all who are employed full time in local churches as religious educators. The 
association acts informally as an advisory section to the Cleveland Council 
of Religious Education. Fellowship is encouraged by a monthly luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Statler. 

Subjects that have been discussed: 


“Financing the Church School.” 

“Teacher Selection and Training.” 

“Sex Education.” 

“Children Methods.” 

“Educating for Peace.” 

“Correlation of Church and Week-day School.” 


Officers are Rev. John R. Lyons, President, 2596 Colchester Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; J. Q. Miller, Secretary, 701 Hippodrome Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 





An organization of local directors, Denver, Colorado, was recently 
formed with the same standards for membership as those in the National 
Directors’ Association. The officers are: Oscar Lowe, President, Director 
of the Grant Avenue Methodist Church, and as Secretary, Mrs. E. E. 
McClintock, Executive Secretary of the Denver Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Monthly meetings are held, with extra meetings to consider special 
problems of importance. 

In organizing the Association three problems were discussed: (1) Fel- 
lowship among directors, and exchange of helpful ideas in the presentation 
of papers; (2) Cooperation with the City and State Councils of Religious 
Education; (3) Closer touch with the National Organization. 

The group has largely solved each of the problems presented at the 
first meeting. Coming together has been very helpful to the local Directors. 
Papers have been exchanged on “Good Times for Young People,” and the 
group has studied tests in religious education, and secretarial methods in 
church schools. The local association has been very helpful in solving some 
of the problems of City and State work. Four new members were secured 
for the National Directors’ Association, and two of the new members, Mr. 
Harold Gilmore, of Trinity Methodist Church, and Mr. James H. Bishop, 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, attended the annual conference in Mil- 
waukee. 
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Meeting of the Department of Week-Day Workers at 
Milwaukee 


: Several good papers were presented at the meeting, which are printed 
in this number of Reticious Epucation. Two good papers arrived too 
late for publication with the others. The discussion followed three general 
lines : 


1. The necessity for a closer correlation between the week-day work and 
the Sunday school. 

2. Means of utilizing public school material in week-day work, in order 
to bring about a closer correlation of the two institutions. 

3. The desirability of substituting flexible conduct courses for the more 
fixed informational courses. 


Two significant resolutions were adopted at the meeting, which all mem- 
bers should hold in mind: 


1. Since the directors of religious education in the churches and the direc- 
tors of week-day schools are so closely allied in the actual execution of 
their work, it was decided that the sectional program for the Toronto 
Convention should be worked out together, and the general sessions held 
as one. There will be separate business sessions of each group. 

2. It was decided that, after another year of experimenting, the Depart- 
ment of Week-Day Workers should hold a special session at some cen- 
tral place in the summer of 1926 to pool the results of their experiments 
in curriculum building. 


Miss Mary E. Abernethy of Gary, Indiana, was elected President; 
J. B. McKendry of Oak Park, Illinois, Vice-President; and N. T. Forsyth 
of Whiting, Indiana, Executive Secretary. 





News Notes 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago announces a gift of 
$1,000,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This gift is entirely distinct 
from the $17,500,000 fund that the University is seeking to raise. In an- 
nouncing the gift Dean Shailer Mathews said, “Our plans have compre- 
hended not only improving the situation of present members of the divinity 
faculty, but the addition of new members to the staff. We have been ambi- 
tious to carry the spirit and pursuit of research into the field of religious 
education, to improve the work that we do in training men to practical 
service, to co-operate more effectively in missionary activities, to create new 
fellowships, and to give students the advantage of studying under eminent 
scholars brought here from Europe.” 


The new Divinity Chapel at the University of Chicago, to be erected 
at once near the rising Theology Building and ultimately to be connected 
with it by a cloister, will be one of the best examples of English Collegiate 
Gothic in America. It is made possible by the gift of Mrs. Joseph Bond 
in memory of her husband, who was formerly a trustee of the Divinity 
School. 
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Rev. Samuel Zane Batten, D. D., died at his home in Philadelphia, June 
26. For many years he was the Secretary of Religious Education in the 
American Baptist Publication Society. The cause of religious education has 
suffered a great loss in his passing. 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., has resigned as head of the United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor after forty-four years of service. Dr. Clark 
originated the movement in 1881 in Portland, Maine. He has resigned be- 
cause of his age, but is fortunately in good physical health. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, a noted minister and temperance worker, was elected to succeed him. 


The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania announce the endow- 
ment of a Chair in Child Helping, the gift of Mrs. William T. Carter of 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of studying “the principles governing and 
necessary to the welfare of the child, and the proper education in these 
principles of those who, as parents, teachers and otherwise, are charged with 
or who undertake the upbringing of children and their moral and mental 
development to meet the obligations of life and discharge the duties of 
good citizenship.” Mr. James Struthers Heberling has been elected as the 
first incumbent of the chair. 


The whole cause of religious education has been strengthened by a gift 
from the Sterling Trustees of $250,000 to endow a Sterling Professorship of 
Religious Education in Yale University, to which Prof. Luther A. Weigle 
was elected. The generous provisions under which the Sterling professorships 
are established make possible not only the payment of a substantial salary to 
the incumbent of the chair, but also adequate secretarial assistants and pro- 
vision for research. The Horace Bushnell Chair of Christian Nurture, 
vacated by Dr. Weigle, is filled by the election of Rev. Robert Seneca Smith, 
M.A., of Smith College, who will take up his work with the beginning of 
the next academic year. 


The School of Religion at Iowa State College enrolled 277 students last 
year. Six denominations are cooperating in the school. The most popular 
courses were New Testament Introduction and The Religions of Mankind. 


A unique interdenominational student conference will be held at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, from December 29 to January 1. The theme will be, “To 
What Extent Can the Idealism of the Youth of America Function Effect- 
ively Through the Church?” While the plans are as yet tentative, the con- 
ference promises to be of exceedingly great interest. 


The new school building of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Rochester 
has ten modern school rooms, a large sunny kindergarten room, a fellow- 
ship room, a gymnasium with appurtenances, a new choir room, Boy Scout 
room, Girl Scout room, a large kitchen and dining room, together with an 
additional auditorium and offices for secretaries. All of the activities, both 
of the Sunday school and week-day work head up in one “General Staff,” 
which at its regular weekly meetings plans the work for all departments. 
If pictures received are an indication of service, the school is doing a 
magnificent piece of work. 
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The annual meeting of the mid-west section of the National Associ- 
ation of Biblical Instructors was held June 28-29 in the Common room of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Professor J. F. Balzer of Carleton College 
acted as presiding officer throughout the conference. It is largely owing 
to his fine leadership that the conference was so successful. 

Addresses were given by Professor J. T. Hardman of Central College, 
Mo., Miss Rolfe of the University of Illinois, Dr. S. J. Case of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor F. T. Oxtoby of Huron College, Professor 
E. E. Aubrey of Miami University, Professor Murphy of the University of 
Mississippi, Professor Stearns of Illinois Woman’s College, Mr. Ralph 
Denoyer of Chicago and Professor Glenn Clarke of MacAlester College. 

Professor Hardman pointed out that there were conflicting opinions 
regarding the objectives of a Bible department. It is the duty of the college 
to help the student reach trustworthy social attitudes and think intelligently 
in religion. Miss Rolfe showed how students can be led to appreciate the 
religious attitudes of the scientist. Dr. Case in a very helpful way showed 
how the trend of present post-graduate research is in the direction of a 
sociological study of Jesus and of Christianity as a movement of social 
forces. Professor Clarke told the conference in a unique manner how the 
class room could become a temple of vision, a place of real inspiration. 
Professor Aubrey described an interesting attempt to study religion in a 
state university through the sociological approach. 

The Association elected J. F. Balzer as President, C. E. Pickett of 
Earlham College as Vice-President, E. E. Domm of Northwestern College, 
Naperville, Illinois, as Secretary-Treasurer. 


A “Week-End College” is the newest educational development at Bos- 
ton University. The innovation will not imply a new faculty or new courses 
of a radically different type from the regular School of Education program. 
It will mean a readjustment of the courses so that Friday afternoons and 
evenings and Saturday mornings will be filled. Students will be able to 
carry about one-half as much college work as those who attend the entire 
week, and finally obtain their degrees. 

For years it was believed that at the end of a week’s work teachers 
were too tired to attend college classes. But when a few week-end courses 
were offered as an experiment, a large response followed. Then many re- 
quests came for a fuller program, and the “Week-End College” was the 
result. Already a surprisingly large number of students have enrolled. 


All the churches in Marietta, Ohio, are cooperating in the employment 
of four college-trained teachers to give religious instruction to the pupils in 
the grammar grades and the high schools. With the exception of the classes 
taught by the Roman Catholic priest, the religious teachers come into the pub- 
lic schools to carry on their work, just as do other special teachers. Only 
26 pupils are not enrolled for the religious course. 


Maryville College in Tennessee and Trinity University in Texas are to 
receive the income of $100,000 for the establishment of departments of 
religious education, provided that they obtain a similar amount from other 
sources, and that a department of three full-time teachers is maintained, giv- 
ing such instruction as will allow a student to major in the department. 
The schools have until March, 1926, to meet the requirements. 
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The University of Minnesota has received a special gift of $250,000, 
to be used over a five-year period in the equipment and maintenance of an 
Institute of Child Welfare. The work of the Institute will fall into three 
phases: (1) Scientific studies by specialists in the University; (2) A train- 
ing school for nursery school teachers and leaders in parent education; 
(3) An extension service throughout the state for the better education ofi 
parents. 


Miss Lois Smyer of International House, New York City, reports the 
following agencies as valuable sources of material for projects on world-fel- 
lowship and peace: 

International Correspondence Movement, Miss Mary N. Chase, Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H. Names and addresses of children of other lands 
with whom correspondence may be carried on. 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Ten Selected Games of Various Countries ; “Gas,” a play of the 
next war, by T. J. Pohl; Poems on Peace; Peace Hymns; Notable peace 
sermons by Charles E. Jefferson, Harry E. Fosdick and others. 

National Child Welfare Association, 70 5th Ave., New York City, Set 
of 10 colored posters, “Children of Many Lands” ; “Goodwill, the Magician,” 
a pageant of world friendship by Hazel McKaye. 





Book Reviews 


CURRENT WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Philip Henry Lotz. 
(Abingdon Press, 1925, 407 pages, $2.00.) (S. 9.) 


The week-day religious education movement is developing so rapidly and repre- 
sents such kaleidescopic changes and variations that it is a great boon to have a book, 
based upon personal investigation, which gathers up and puts in convenient form 
data concerning it. This data has been until now very difficult to pick up. The 
writer of this review was member of a group which gathered and classified informa- 
tion in regard to forty-five different centers during the summer of 1924. This com- 
paratively small undertaking revealed the difficulty of keeping up with the movement, 
for it was discovered that new schools were continually coming into being, some were 
dropping out of existence and many were making radical changes in organization, 
curriculum and methods. Dr. Lotz has performed a real service in providing such 
information and in giving us the present status for this most recent development in 
religious education. 


His book is based upon a personal survey conducted in fifteen states which contain 
the majority of week-day schools. Localities were studied rather than individual schools 
or systems. Attention was given to choosing representative localities. One hundred 
and nine schools in fifty-two places were included. A very careful system of schedules 
was prepared for the survey and a period of five months given to field work. 

The various topics considered are objectives, program, physical equipment, enroll- 
ment, attendance and elimination of pupils, organization and administration, finances, 
curriculum, teachers, supervision of instruction and conduct of pupils. 

There is a final chapter on evaluation of week-day church schools and an appendix 
on the social situation in which the week-day church school is found. His general 
conclusions in regard to an evaluation of the week-day church schools are these: 

“(1) The oldest week-day school has been in existence just ten years, many 
schools having been only recently organized. These schools can hardly be expected 
to be on a par educationally with the public school with its long history of experi- 
mentation. 


“(2) The problem of objective tests and scales for measuring character develop- 
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ment is a difficult one. Very few teachers and directors evaluate the results of their 
schools in terms of Christian living and moral conduct. 

“(3) Many points of strength and weakness, many plans for change and improve- 
ment, and ‘many perplexing problems are reported but they often deal with the less 
fundamental items. 

“(4) Probably, on the whole, week-day teachers and directors are over optimistic, 
not regarding the possibilities of the week-day church school, but regarding the actual 
results achieved thus far.” 

Nothing startlingly new in the way of analysis of the situation is found in this book 
above what is given in the Shaver Survey carried out by the Religious Education 
Association with the co-operation of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. 
It is, however, a more intensive study and furnishes a greater wealth of material. Of 
particular value are the tables in the appendix giving the social situation in which the 
week-day church schools find themselves. 

It will be a most useful hand-book for ministers, directors of religious education 
and workers in week-day church schools, as well as for students of religious education. 
—Victor E. Marriott, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, William Clayton Bower. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925, 283 pages, $2.25.) (K. 1.) 


“The Curriculum of Religious Education” is not a curriculum ready to use but 
a theory of the curriculum, indicating objectives, and principles that must guide in 
attaining these objectives. Like Coe’s “Social Theory of Religious Education,” it is a 
social theory of the curriculum, nevertheless it is more. Dr. Bower believes whole- 
heartedly in “a curriculum of experience” and of “shared social experience”; but he 
realizes quite fully that the accumulated experiences of the race are not to be ignored 
and that education is a process of fore-shortening the slow development, through 
which the race has come to its present status. Further, he undeniably believes in an 
experience of persons, and in a theistic conception of philosophy which, while per- 
mitting the use of behaviorism as a psychological method repudiates it as a philosophy. 

The book is usable either as an excellent outline of the best present theory of 
religious education or in the more restricted field of curriculum study. One is dis- 
appointed that certain details of curriculum construction are so summarily dismissed. 
A passing reference to “job-analysis” is scarcely adequate, especially as we are looking 
for a guide to point the way to satisfactory concrete experiences, knowledges and 
skills that must be incorporated in the course of study. And while the author has 
generously and wisely left a place for knowledge in the curriculum, does he make 
quite clear what specific knowledge is fundamental, what secondary, and what 
altogether optional? And if “controlled experiences” is the method, on what ade- 
quate grounds may we adults determine and control the experiences of the imma- 
ture or of the mature unless we run straight into the old fallacy of a predetermined 
and set-up “course of study”? But no one can put everything into a single volume. 
The writer has rendered a great service in so carefully and systematically carrying 
the reader through the labyrinth of modern psychological, philosophical and pedagogical 
thought to sane conclusions upon the principles underlying curriculum construction 
for religious education. The bibliography is especially valuable—Hugh Henry Harris, 
Emory University. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, John Dewey. (Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1925, 433 pages, $3.00.) (B. 1.) 


Every book of Professor Dewey has been a real contribution to the philosophical 
thought of the time, and this volume will be regarded as more important than any 
other of his. It is the enlargement of the lectures which he gave inaugurating the 
Paul Carus Lectureship. Mr. Carus founded the Open Court Company in Chicago 
many years ago and wrote numerous volumes on philosophy and religion. 

This work on Experience and Nature develops the pragmatic interpretation of 
the world. It begins with an elaborate and illuminating statement of what experience 
is and indicates how systems of philosophy have almost habitually and persistently 
failed to be empirical because they have set out with theories or with rational ideas 
which have prevented the full appreciation of the wealth of material in the world. 
Further, experience is not all orderly and regular. It is precarious and hazardous. 
It is full of wind and weather. There is some order, some stability, but it is not 
guaranteed or insured. Absolute security is not attainable either in a scientific system 
of mathematico-physical laws such as the uniformity of nature, nor in a given realm 
of pure thought or of moral values. Much of the trouble with systems of philosophy 
is due to the fact that they do not take the temporal order of the world seriously 
enough. For Dewey the world is in a process of real change. Events happen. Things 
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have actual beginning and come to an end. There is novelty, discovery and creation 
going on all the time. Knowledge is within experience. Science shows the method 
of real knowledge and that method is one of “pointing, showing.” Science in con- 
nection with the arts makes it clear that knowledge is bound up with action and does 
not have pure truth for its province. The concrete, particular, unique experiences of 
love and appreciation are just as real and just as important as generalizations and 
universals. The knowing process cannot be ascribed to the mind as distinct from 
the body. In fact the mind-body problem is due to a false separation of factors in 
experience which belong together. Many seemingly unsolvable problems in philosophy 
arise from this same unwarranted separation of factors which in experience go in 
union. The relation of knowledge to reality; of thought to existence; of substance 
and attribute are of this type. The mind “emerges” within a social experience. Lan- 
guage is essential to this process. Art and play are important in the enlargement 
and enhancement of experience. They are free, creative projections and not only 
afford a realm of appreciation but open the way to new developments. 

The final chapter deals with the much discussed and very important subject of 
value. As they appear in experience, values are just what they are. They indicate 
our likings, our interests, our tastes. Philosophy has the function of criticism toward 
the values experienced. It seeks their conditions, the means of maintaining them, 
and realization of their consequences. The world of nature is not independent of 
man and his intelligence. There is still real growth, creation, invention going on, 
particularly in all those relations which belong most intimately to the realms of 
ethics and religion—E. S. A. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS AND RELIGION OF ST. PAUL, C. T. Wood. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925, $3.25.) (S. 8.20.) 


The author seeks to give an interpretation of Paul’s religion in terms which touch 
men’s own experiences of life. He has admirably succeeded. He stresses as the 
message of Paul for our age faith in the Risen Christ and in the Father. The volume 
contains an excellent summary of Paul’s life and religion, with brief introductions to 
the Epistles—F. B. Oxtoby, Huron College. 


METHOD IN TEACHING RELIGION, George H. Betts and Marion O. Haw- 
thorne. (Abington Press, New York, 1925, 488 pages, $2.50.) (K. 1.) 


In several respects this is a noteworthy book. It would be significant, if for no 
other reason, as a gauge that shows how the religious-education tide has risen. Twenty- 
five years ago nothing like this could have been written by anybody; 15 years ago 
anything approximating it would have been regarded as doctrinaire and unpractical ; 
but today many church schools are ready for it, and no one who is acquainted with the 
present reform will regard its high standards as unreasonably high. 

The book is noteworthy, in the second place, because of its handling of the problem 
of method. Nothing, simply nothing, here remains of the old cut-and-dried (especially 
dried!) formalism once known in normal schools as pedagogy, and at one time sup- 
posed by many to be the great missing factor in the Sunday school. Instead, we find 
exposition of principles, religious and psychological; description of types of teaching, 
with examples, and with analysis of conditions that each must meet; and references 
to sources, materia!s, and instances—all suffused with a consciousness of specific re- 
ligious objectives as the necessary control of everything. Anyone who comes to this 
book to discover “how to talk it off” (as one teacher expressed it to me) or to obtain 
a one, two, three plan that makes thinking and experimenting unnecessary, will be dis- 
appointed. It is true that voluntary, non-professional teachers are those chiefly in mind, 
yet the demands placed upon them approach the professional level. 

A certain catholicity characterizes both the plan and the spirit of the work. The 
plan includes, first, almost 300 pages on “principles of method,” then some 200 on 
“applications to classroom procedure.” The “principles” include not only items of edu- 
cational psychology, but also a rather extended treatment of both objectives and 
materials, a sketch of types of teaching, and much more. The “applications” begin 
with planning the lesson, conducting the recitation, and directing the pupils’ study; 
then go on to details of each of five methods (the project, the story, dramatization, 
manual arts, discussion), and end with training in social service and teaching the art 
of worship. In both divisions catholicity of spirit is shown by drawing from a wide 
range of thinking, experimentation, and practice. 

Granted the present ruling conceptions of the nature and functions of a curriculum 
in religion, this is a highly practical handbook. For it is specific as well as broad; 
it does not fail of concreteness, and it is sufficiently progressive to stir most of even 
our better schools to advance. There remains, then, the critical question of just how 
far the authors go in their underlying theory of religion and of religious education. 
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As to religion, they are unambiguously for an experience of God that is at the same 
time an experience of social living with one’s fellows in the spirit of Jesus. Religious 
education, accordingly, is not transmission of dogma, nor is it the awakening of experi- 
ence by means of dogma. Thus far there is no ambiguity in the declared principles. 
Nevertheless, when we ask, What is to take the place of the dogma-and-application 
method, the crux of the authors’ thinking appears. It appears again and again, not 
only in general discussions of curriculum and curriculum materials, but also in specific 
advices concerning classroom procedure. 

The point is so important that comments upon some detailed references may be 
indulged in. First of all, how are the functions of “drives” (of which much is made) 
related to the functions of “concepts” (of which also much is made)? On the 
one hand, we are told that religion is life that springs from a complex of instinctive 
drives together with a certain God-ward urge that is primary, not secondary to con- 
cepts (Chap. II). On the other hand, right concepts are declared to lay “the ground- 
work of character” (pp. 156-160). Now, the formation of right concepts, or thinking, 
has its starting-point in a felt problem, in this instance a problem felt by the pupil 
(p. 163). From these positions the inference might be drawn that religious learning 
takes place when a religious drive, encountering an obstacle, awakens a problem- 
attitude and consequent search for a solution, all in the experience of the learner. 
But this inference, with its consequences concerning the function of the teacher and 
of the curriculum, is not drawn by the authors, at least not unambiguously. “Curri- 
culum,” it is true, is declared to mean more than materials or subject-matter (p. 136) ; 
nevertheless the basic factors in the educational process are the pupil, the teacher, and. 
the subject-matter, which is identified with materials (p. 212), and “method is but. 
the most effective way of making the materials accomplish the desired end” (ibid.). 

In exact accord with this description of method is the exposition of teaching 
through manual arts. “The manual activity must be inseparably correlated with the 
lesson being studied” (p. 400). Even the discussion method—let Professor Elliott 
take notice!—requires the teacher to see to it that his own preconceived conclusion 
be actually reached by the group (p. 407). The problem-aspect of project teaching 
is left in a rather ambiguous position. Apparently the teacher selects the problem 
: = (p. 311), but grants to the pupils large liberty in the formation of it 

p. 313). 

This juxtaposition of un-unified factors is not a creation of the authors of this 
book. The religious world out of which the book springs is the scene of an inner 
struggle between the same two points of view. Is religion to be for us a set of drives, 
or type of motivation, freely finding or creating a way of life, or is it to be something 
imposed by each generation upon its successor? Is religious education to include free 
criticism and reconstruction of religion itself, or is it enough if the teacher secures 
happy, active, and really appreciative conformity to historical standards? 

Very likely the best that can be done in most churches under present limitations 
is to modify the mere transmission-process by a warming-over of presupposed concepts, 
and by encouraging free reactions in minor matters. Perhaps it is mere practicality 
that permits “materials of instruction” to occupy an all-dominating position in teaching, 
even though the announced theory of the curriculum transcends this point of view. 
Yet it is a fair question whether the imposing presentation of a half-way reform will 
produce self-correction in those who accept it—George A. Coe. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALS, J. A. Hadfield. (Robert M. McBride & Co. 
New York, 1925, 245 pages, $2.00.) (G. 6.) 


The psycho-analytic method which the disciples of Freud have made so popular, 
and the analytic psychology of Jung which is now coming into prominence here, make 
this book, by a practical specialist in nervous and moral disorders, all the more wel- 
come. First given in 1920 in the form of lectures at Oxford, it has now appeared 
in the first American edition. 

Dr. Hadfield recognizes the inability of psychological method to cure organic 
diseases, and does not claim that all functional disorders may be so cured. However, 
from a large experience as a practical physician, he takes a wide number of actual 
examples around which he weaves his theories, similar in many ways to those of Freud 
and Jung. Many of the nervous disorders which trouble modern people are due to 
repressed complexes. The secret of cure is to discover and break up these complexes. 
They reveal themselves in conduct, through physical symptoms, moral diseases, and 
dreams, and can be reached through careful analysis. In order to bring the originating 
incident to mind hypnosis, of course, is employed. When, through one means or another, 
the patient is caused to re-live the disturbing experience and it is brought fully to 
consciousness, the emotions are worked off and the matter settled for the future by 
once for all satisfying the exciting stimulus, or giving it more normal expression. 
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If one may judge from the numerous examples given in the volume, Dr. Hadfield’s 
methods of treatment have resulted very favorably in the cure of large numbers of 
patients. 

Inevitably a book of this sort borders on the field of ethics and philosophy. The 
author declares that the good is that which is normal, and the bad that which is 
abnormal. Evil is only misdirected function, the use of a good impulse at the wrong 
time, in the wrong place, or towards a wrong end. Vices are only perverted virtues. 
“Evil, like dirt, is misplaced matter, or, rather, misdirected function, valuable in itself, 
noxious if out of place.” The function of psychological healing is to get these mis- 
directed elements of nature into their proper expression. 

Every period of life has a different moral standard. To a child of twelve pug- 
nacity is good, but a man of forty should have outgrown the childish expression. The 
woman of fifty who dresses like a young girl is trying to maintain herself in an age 
which should have passed. It is unwise, says Dr. Hadfield, for a person to try to 
remain young, for “the secret of perpetual youth lies in his growing old.” The fruit 
of the new phase is always fresher than the withered blossom. 

While the author makes no pretense to having produced a system of philosophy; 
while he recognizes that the theoretical treatment of this subject may be inadequate 
or soon outgrown, he nevertheless has given in this book on applied psychology a 
most stimulating treatment which will greatly help parents, teachers, and other religious 
educators to a more adequate understanding and application of psychological principles 
in their efforts to direct life—Laird T. Hites. - 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD, B. T. Baldwin and 
L. I. Stecher. (D. Appleton Co., New York, 1924, 305 pages.) (G. 2.) 


In recent years there has been an increasing interest in a better understanding 
of the young child. There are at least two reasons for this interest. Parents and 
teachers are realizing more and more that training in early years of childhood has an 
important bearing upon the success or failure of later years, and better psychological 
methods for interpreting child life are becoming available. 

This book by Baldwin and Stecher of The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
of the State University of Iowa contains 300 pages of interesting and accurate data 
on the preschool child. In the authors’ words we have a clear statement of the nature 
of this work: “It was to begin the psychological analysis of child development and 
to furnish at least tentatively some standards of development along physical, mental, 
educational and social lines that this study of the preschool child was undertaken.” 
The results presented are based on the materials, projects, and individual and group 
activities of 105 normal and superior children from two to six years of age, from day 
to day, for a period of three years. 

The authors give the reader a background for their experiments by briefly review- 
ing the literature on the psychology of the preschool child. The later chapters of 
the book describe in detail the preschool laboratory in which the studies were made 
and give an account of the methods used. The appendix gives lists of books, songs 
and phonograph records, references on physical education and occupational activities, and 
names of supply houses for material and apparatus. 

The main body of the book treats four main topics: physical growth, mental de- 
velopment, educational activities, and social development. In the preschool laboratory 
sixteen physical measurements are taken each month. From these measurements tenta- 
tive growth norms for children are furnished. For the study of mental development 
all the tests thus far available were used and some new ones created. These experi- 
ments clearly show that examinations can be devised to give reliable measures of the 
mental ability of very young children. The tests are not extraneous to the child’s 
common experiences, but are made up of the usual nursery occupations, such as pack- 
ing blocks into their box and building towers. Practically all the tests employed to 
determine the development of the children can be used to train the abilities tested. 
The developmental activities clearly show that very young children thoroughly enjoy 
the simple educational program for a short period each day and that the age at which 
education can begin is much earlier than previously has been supposed. The belief 
that young children are individualistic and noncooperative is not supported by the social 
experiments and observations. On the contrary, very young children respond to train- 
ing in social virtues such as fair play, responsibility, thoughtfulness and consideration. 
The principle of these experiments in social development can be applied by the mother 
in the home. 

This book, besides being a good textbook for the study of child psychology, should 
prove very helpful to the psychologist, physician, teacher, playground instructor, social 
worker, parent, and to all who are interested in the efficient direction of the education 
of childhood.—S. P. Franklin, University of Iowa. 


























Book Notes 


BETTER AMERICANS, NUMBER THREE, Herbert Wright Gates. (The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York, 1925, 141 pp., $.75.) S. 8M.) The third 
book in the three-year cycle of Junior home mission courses. The aim of the volume 
is “to show how the Christian Church, through its home missionary activities, is helping 
to make our country a land of which we may be even more proud than we now are—the 
America that God wants it to be.” The arrangement of the course is topical, based 
upon the varied contributions of the church to national life. The lessons are developed 
by means of stories and other illustrative material, discussion, and expressional and 
service activities. The point of contact and the immediate field of activity is found in 
the pupil’s own church. 


CHRISTIAN SALVATION: A MODERN INTERPRETATION, George Cross. 
(University of Chicago Press, 1925, 254 pages, $2.65 postpaid.) (B.6.) Professor Cross 
seeks to reinterpret, in terms of the more recent scientific outlook, the quest for salva- 
tion. “. . the whole meaning of the lives of men is summed up in their religion 
and finds expression there. Now, the soul of any man’s religion is found in his hope 
of salvation. A message of salvation . . . claims to satisfy the longings that give 
to their life its true character and worth.” Professor Cross finds in present life, 
despite its “modernity,” the same longings which characterized more primitive times. 
Satisfaction is found through an analysis of personality and a clearer understanding 
of the vocabulary of salvation. Sin and forgiveness, atonement, and the longing for 
eternal life are studied against the background of biblical and historical materials. 


CHURCH USHER’S MANUAL, Willis O. Garrett. (Revell, New York, 1924, 
60 pages, $0.50.) (Q. 6.) An active Presbyterian pastor has prepared this little 
“Handbook for Church Ushers and all Others who seek to Promote the Spirit of 
Fellowship in the House of God.” His purpose is to show how to welocme strangers 
and others at church services. The usher is the host. The stranger is the guest. 
The consideration shown by one to the other largely determines whether the stranger 
will return a second time. The book is very brief, merely suggestive, but contains 
rich ideas in every line. 


THE COMPETENT CHURCH, Frederick A. Agar. (Revell, New York, 1924, 
92 pages, $1.00.) (Q. 6.) The inimitable Dr. Agar has prepared this little volume 
of practical suggestions for making the church competent. He includes matters of 
finance, upon which he is a recognized expert, and also includes basic needs for 
spirituality, unity, sacrifice, leadership, methods, which are just as necessary as the 
raising of money. He emphasizes the necessity for centralized control in any well 
organized church, and the need to hold all who are charged with responsibility to 
the strictest accountability. “Better far,” he says, “to create the spiritual dynamic and 
a very simple organization than to multiply the mechanism of organization so that 
spiritual dynamic is reduced.” Avoid rummage sales, church bazaars, and other 
means of “raising money.” The member must give as God has prospered him. The 
sacrificial spirit both in money and time is the basis of Christian growth. There can 
be no substitute for personal service. Leadership is necessary, and some leadership 
must be paid, but all Christians are stewards of their talents, and the church members 
cannot pay the preacher to “do their religion.” This is a very practical little book 
for all religious educators. 


THE EARTH SPEAKS TO BRYAN, Henry F. Osborn. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1925, 91 pages, $1.00.) (B. 6.) In five brief chapters the author 
shows that a belief in evolution is not at all incompatible with religion. Rather, it 
tends to produce that reverential attitude in the face of stupendous fact which leads 
to and is the basis of religion. The book is dedicated to John T. Scopes of Tennessee 
fame, and was provoked by Mr. Bryan’s campaign against evolution. 


EMPTY CHURCHES, Charles Josiah Galpin. (The Century Co., New York, 
1925, 150 pages, $1.00.) (Q. 1.R.) An appeal for interdenominational cooperation 
among rural churches. The author points out the extreme overlapping of churches in 
many rural communities, and the dearth of churches in other places. Four million farm 
children have no opportunity for religious training, while three million dollars are 
annually wasted in subsidies to unnecessary churches in other places. The author 
pleads for a better distribution—one church to one thousand people, having a well 
trained and sustained pastor, and carrying on a community program. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON FUNDAMENTAL INSTITU- 
TIONS, Philo W. Sprague. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1925, 185 pages, $1.50.) 
(N. 6.) The Bohlen Lectures, 1924. The author is an old and wise pastor. He 
believes that the gospel of Jesus Christ expresses itself in uplifting mankind. He 
discusses the application of Christianity to the church, the family, the state and the 
industrial system. The author believes that the progress made in these fundamental 
institutions of society is due in very large measure to a growing appreciation of the 
spirit of Jesus. Wherever Jesus has been taken seriously, the condition of man has 
been improved. While there is an “economic interpretation of history” to take into 
account, the spiritual has uniformly been able finally to dominate. The world is grow- 
ing better. The book shows how Christianity can and does help society. 


KINDERGARTEN METHOD IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL, Edna Dean Baker. 
(The Abingdon Press, New York, 353 pages, $1.50 plus postage.) (S. 3.) One cannot 
help reading some books—they are like stories well told. This one is full of illustra- 
tions and anecdotes, applied in each case to the principles taught. The book falls into 
five divisions: the child, the materials, the equipment, the administration, and the 
teacher of the kindergarten child. It is a book for parents, as well as teachers, to use. 
Treating as it does those qualities of child life which make for depth and richness of 
development, it should be read appreciatively by all who deal with little children. The 
reviewer has taken the book home for his wife to read. 


MARION LAWRANCE, A MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY, by his son, Harold G. 
Lawrance. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1925, 479 pages, $4.00.) (S.1.) An 
intensely interesting life story of “the greatest figure in Sunday School work this 
generation has known.” The son recounts the life of the father from boyhood days 
to the closing scene on April 30, 1924. The life of Marion Lawrance was rich and 
full. Those who read it will be thrilled at the achievements of this pioneer organizer 
of Sunday school work, who left behind him “a million friends.” 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP, Henry E. Tralle. (The Century Co., New 
York, 1925, 234 pages, $1.75.) (S. 7.) An attempt “to present the assured results of 
scientific psychology briefly, clearly, dynamically, and inspirationally, for the assistance 
of maturer young people and those adults who are not too old or too wise to learn and 
to grow.” The book deals with such topics as Instincts and Intelligence; Subconscious 
Resources; Learning to Remember; Habit Investments; The Will to Win. It can be 
commended heartily as inspirational and helpful, though those who belong to different 
schools of psychology than the author will question certain of his psychological pre- 
suppositions—particularly as they relate to the instincts. 


TEACHING THE YOUTH OF THE CHURCH, Cynthia Pearl Maus. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 211 pages, $1.75.) (K.1.) A manual for leaders of Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Young People’s classes. The book falls into two divisions, (1) 
The background of general knowledge of one’s pupils, of the materials, of the tech- 
nique of teaching, and of lesson building principles. (2) Specific methods in teaching 
religion: the story, question, research, outline, project, observation and practice methods. 
The book is prepared from the point of view that “life becomes, learns both to know 
and do, by doing.” The purpose of teaching, therefore, is to stimulate and guide 
youth rather than to transmit facts. The pupil does not so much receive knowledge 
as he reacts to the total situation of teacher, lesson and class. The volume bristles 
with well-known pedagogical principles recast in a fresh and illuminating style. A 
good handbook for teachers and youth. 


THROUGH THE CHURCH DOOR, Louise M. Haynes. (Wright and Potter 
Printing Company, Boston, 1924, 53 pages, $1.00.) (P. 4.) A somewhat new venture 
of interpreting every day life and the church through the medium of child verse and 
a. Designed especially for use in the Episcopal communion, but of value in 
all homes. 


A WORLD CRUISE AMONG BOYS OF OTHER LANDS, Douglas E. Young. 
(Association Press, New York, 1925, 78 pages, $0.75.) (S. 8.M.) An outline study 
course for boys 12 to 15, designed to acquaint them with the conditions under which 
the boys of the world are living, and to develop in them a world outlook. Each study 
contains an historical sketch of the country, brief biographies of outstanding national 
figures, and a section describing the distinctive characteristics of the boyhood of that 
country. Fourteen lands are visited. 

















The Man Christ Jesus 


W. J. Dawson, D. D. 


A portrait of the Man Christ Jesus, who never thought in terms of dogmatic 
Christianity, towards which His probable attitude would not have differed from 
His attitude towards the scholastic and infertile Pharisaism which He detested. 

Dr. S. Parkes CapMAN, President, the Federal Council of Churches, says of 
this book: “It is one of the Lives of our Lord which should be in the hands of 
every lover of His in the English speaking nations.” 

At All Bookstores.. 452 pages. Price $3.00. Illustrated 
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A Fall Forecast of Religious Books 





It is too early to give you detailed announcements about 
all the books we expect to publish during the balance of this 
year, but you will be interested in the following brief account 
of the “high spots” of our Fall religious list. 


THE BARROWS LECTURES FOR 1925 

By Charles W. Gilkey (Early Fall) 

Forty thousand people in six leading student centers in India heard 
Dr. Gilkey talk on the personality of Jesus. An even larger audience 
may be reached this Fall when the series of lectures will be published in 
substantially the same form in which they were delivered. The lectures 
were made possible by the Barrows Foundation which was designed to 
present “in a friendly, temperate, and conciliatory way the truths of 
Christianity to the scholarly and thoughful people of India.” About $2.00. 


THE JUNIOR: Life Situations of Children Nine to Eleven 
Years of Age. By Ernest J. Chave (Early Fall) 


A new book in the series, Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education, concerned with the study of the world in which the child 
lives and with those elements which are important in the formation of 
his personality. $2.00. 


RIGHT LIVING: A Discussion Course for Boys and Girls 
By Maurice J. Neuberg (Early Fall) $1.75 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ PROGRAMS 
By Erwin L. Shaver (Fall) $0.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FOR TEACHERS 
OF CHILDREN. (Revised Edition). 


By Georgia L. Chamberlin (Fall) A Manual $1.50 


THE BOOKS OF THE HOLY BIBLE (Revised Edition) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin (Fall) 


A Notebook to accompany the above listed manual, 50 cents 
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